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HENRY MARTYN NICHOLS AND THE 
NORTHAMPTON COLONY! 


“Bro, F. NuTtTinG spent the night with us talking about 
Minnesota shall make arrangements to go.’’ With these 
words, written in his diary on September 14, 1852, my 
grandfather, Henry M. Nichols, brought to an end nearly 
six years of what he called “a tight squeeze to live,” and 
set his face toward the freer life of a Minnesota pioneer.” 
On November 14 he preached his farewell sermon in Wil- 
liamsburg, Massachusetts, and on the sixteenth began his 
journey to St. Paul. 

After three years of teaching country schools in his na- 
tive Connecticut, he had entered Wesleyan Academy in Wil- 
braham, Massachusetts, in 1844, to prepare for the ministry. 
He was then twenty years old. Two years later he chose 
Oberlin as his college, and in a spirit of high enthusiasm 
made his first westward journey. He carried with him a 
recommendation from his principal, Robert Allyn, written 
beneath a letterhead engraving of the Wilbraham campus, 
and, as his packet boat moved along on the Erie Canal be- 
tween Rochester and Buffalo at the rate of five miles an 
hour, he must have taken the paper from his pocket many 
times to read over again the following words: 


The bearer, Henry Martyn Nichols of Huntington, Conn., has been 
for two years a student in the Wesleyan Academy. . . . He has stud- 


* The present article deals with Nichols’ experiences during his first 
year in Minnesota, 1852-53. A second article, describing his career from 
1853 to 1860, will appear in a future issue of this magazine. Ed. 

* The diaries and family papers upon which this article is based have 
been presented to the Minnesota Historical Society by the writer. 
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ied in a thorough manner the Latin of Sallust, Virgil, and Cicero; 
and the Greek Reader, so as to be considered qualified to enter any of 
our Colleges. He is cheerfully recommended to the Faculty of any In- 
stitution where he may offer himself for admission as a young man 
of studious habits, correct morals, and uniform integrity —one in 
short who will merit their approbation and esteem. 

But after only two days at Oberlin, Henry Nichols made 
up his mind that “the advantages over other institutions do 
not appear so very great after all.” He was disappointed 
in the situation of the small village; in the college buildings, 
all but one of which were built of wood; in the rooms, which 
looked “like hard places to live in, far worse than our Wil- 
braham rooms”; in the water, which was “altogether un- 
drinkable”; and in the spirit of the students, which expressed 
the sentiment, “We are the people.” In other words, he 
was homesick. He found, moreover, and this was no doubt 
his deciding point, that he could not “ procure employment 
at least for the first year.” 

His return to Massachusetts in the fall of 1846, with 
“not a cent of money in this wide world” and with his 
dream of college a little dim, furnished one of his class- 
mates, who did not agree with his ideas concerning Oberlin, 
with proof not so much of his wisdom as of the strength of 
his affection, for Henry Nichols found a district school in 
Belchertown only three miles from the home of Miss Nancy 
Sikes, a beloved schoolmate of his Wilbraham days. In 
May, 1847, the Methodist conference made him a local 
preacher in the village of Southampton, and in September, 
Henry and Nancy were married. 

The next five years were years of struggle. He was re- 
ceived into the conference on trial and appointed to West 
Springfield in 1848. There was little money for ministers 
in those days, and one of his stewards told him that he must 
live on faith. “I told him,” Nichols wrote in his diary, 
‘“‘T must have crackers too; faith without works was dead.” 
Early in 1849 he made up his mind to go to Virginia and 
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teach school with a Wilbraham classmate until he could get 
out of debt, but the plan fell through. Just before the 
spring conference, his stewards owed him seventy-eight dol- 
lars. ‘‘ Very doubtful if I get the whole,” he wrote. ‘‘ They 
make me give credit for everything I have received, even a 
handful of dried apples. Lord pity the preacher here next 
year.” 

At the conference, presided over by Bishop Leonidas L. 
Hamline, Nichols passed his examination and was assigned 
to North Amherst. ‘Oh misery,” he wrote, “it is a small 
outside appointment. Nancy feels dreadfully, though she 
tries hard to laugh and cheer me up.” He soon discovered 
that the North Amherst church had raised only a hundred 
and thirty dollars for preaching. ‘‘ Mystars,”’ he exclaimed, 
“I cannot stand it, I shall bolt. I cannot starve to death 
until my debts are paid. I shall go to Amherst and preach 
tomorrow, and tell the people that unless they pony up, I 
can’t stay.” After church that Sunday members of the con- 
gregation pledged three hundred dollars for his support, 
and he remained there two years. It was in Amherst that 
he began to preach the fiery antislavery sermons that be- 
came typical of his later work in Minnesota. 

It was also in Amherst that he taught, during his first 
year, a select school of twenty-three pupils. “It will be 
hard,” he wrote, “to be in school all day, attend class 
meetings almost every evening, and preach three times on 
the Sabbath. But I must do that or starve. My salary 
won’t support me.”’ A little later he recorded: “I am 
thinking very much of Oregon and California; perhaps it 
will be my field of labor another year. There is now a 
great demand for missionaries in that section.’ And he 
actually began to study Spanish “to prepare for residence 
in California.”” He also wrote to his classmate Joseph A. 
Russell in Virginia, who was preparing for the Episcopal 
ministry and who later joined him in Stillwater as rector of 
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the Episcopal church there, asking for information about 
becoming an Episcopalian. One day he dined with “ Bro. 
Bardwell of Pelham,” and wrote in his diary, “he is as 
badly off as we are, as to support. J’ll be an Episcopa- 
lian.” 

In the spring conference of 1851, which Nichols attended 
in Boston, for he had been studying for dear life to pass 
more theological examinations, he was assigned to Wil- 
liamsburg, eight miles from Northampton, where he “ did 
not wish to go.”” And to Williamsburg he was returned the 
following year. He had packed up all his goods, as usual, 
before going to the conference, and had to look around for 
another house when he returned. Two years later, writing 
from Stillwater to his wife’s sister in Massachusetts, he 
said: ‘‘I cannot in sincerity respond to your wish that we 
were in the New England Conference. I do not know but 
I might have received a ‘first-class appointment,’ but what 
constitutes one? There is not one of them where the Min- 
ister does not have a tight squeeze to live.”’ 

In the fall of 1852 Minnesota was much in my grand- 
father’s thoughts. He had been receiving letters and pa- 
pers from the territory since his sister, Harriett S. Nichols, 
had gone out from Mount Holyoke Seminary in the fall of 
1851. And now, in Northampton, plans were being made 
for a colony of Connecticut Valley people to migrate to 
Minnesota to take up claims. During a busy autumn of 
addressing Free-Soil and Free Democratic conventions and 
antislavery meetings, which ended in his voting for John P. 
Hale for president on November 2, 1852, Nichols was 
equally concerned with the affairs of the colony, as his diary 
shows: 





* Harriett Nichols was teaching in the Belle Prairie Seminary, estab- 
lished for Chippewa children by the Reverend Frederic Ayer. A letter 
dated May 30, 1853, in which she gives a detailed account of this school, 
is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. The letter is 
addressed to the Newburyport Sewing Society. 
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October 6. . . . Attended a preparation meeting for Minnesota. 


October 16. Went into Northampton to attend Minnesota meet- 
ing. formed an association. chose Nichols Pres. and F. Nutting 
Sec. 

October 19. . . . Attended meeting of Finance Com. of Minne- 
sota Ass. in Northampton. 

October 28. attended Minnesota meeting. . . 

November 4+. Went to Northampton saw Elder Baker gave his 
consent for me to go to Minnesota this fall.* 


On November 12 he took his wife and small son to her 
father’s house in Belchertown, “ not expecting to see her for 
four months.” Actually it was over five. On November 
16, as president and advance agent of the colony, he started 
west from Springfield, journeying to Galena by train, lake 
boat, and stage. His trip to St. Paul is worth following 
in his own words: 


November 22. Started for St Paul 2 P.M. in company with 
H. B. Stoll in a cutter with one horse. drove 16 miles and put up 
at M. Lukey’s tavern. 

November 23. Drove on through Platteville & Lancaster. put 
up at Pikes private house in Patch Grove. distance 38 miles 

November 24. A snow storm. started however at 2 P.M. and 
drove on to Prairie Du Chien distance 16 miles put up at Phenix 
House. 

November 25. Horse lame, cannot go on sold him, Thanks- 
giving day grand dinner. At 2 oclock started in Express for St 
Fa «6 

November 26. rode all night, 84 miles from starting, and on all 
day. today 45 further. put up at Merrills. 

November 27. On again 55 miles passed only 1 house & that 
a station stopped at Chippewa River. 

November 28. remain here to day _ will not travel Sundays the 
stage goes on. nothing to read but a couple of old Universalist pa- 
es «a 


‘In this and later quotations from Nichols’ diaries, pertinent entries 
only are presented, and the omission of one or more complete entries is 
indicated only by the omission of a date. Each entry has been treated as 
a unit, and paragraphing within a single entry has been disregarded. 
The spelling, capitalization, and punctuation of the originals have been 
retained. In the diaries, the month, day of the week, date, and year 
appear in print. 
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November 29. No stage to day nothing to do, but to wait. 
reading in Patent Office Report on Agriculture. . . . 

November 30. waiting all day, but no stage. Oh what dull 
work. nothing to read but Patent Office Reports. . . . roll swiftly 
on ye wheels of time. 

December 1. At ten oclock the stage came along, a joyful sight. 
started on. rode 55 miles and at 11% oclock put up at Rush river. 

. rain and thaw coming on. 

December 2. raining and thawing arrived at St Paul at 8 oclock 
in evening. thick fog, could see nothing. put up at Central House. 


Through the rest of December there was little for Nich- 
ols to do but attend preaching, beginning on his first Sunday 
in Minnesota with that of the Reverend Edward D. Neill. 
Apparently there was preaching nearly every evening of the 
week as well, for only on Tuesday evening, December 14, 
when he was initiated into the Odd Fellows Lodge No. 4, 
did Nichols fail to hear some preacher. On the following 
Friday evening the sermon was by the Reverend Charles 
Seccombe of St. Anthony, and a man with delirium tremens 
interrupted the meeting. Wednesday, December 22, was 
Thanksgiving Day for the territory, but it seemed little 
like it to our New Englander. His conscience troubled 
him, since for once he was idle. ‘Feel that the Lord is 
lashing me somewhat for neglect of duty.” He called on 
Neill to ask his advice about preaching, and Neill advised 
him not to give it up.° 

St. Paul was full of Indians at this time, but they were 
not impressive. In a letter to Massachusetts on December 
30, 1852, Nichols expresses his disappointment at their ap- 
pearance: 

You would most assuredly be amused if not interested in viewing 
the hosts of Indians that have thronged our streets for a few weeks 
past. The payment had just taken place, they had plenty of money, 


and were making preparations to go off on their winter hunt. They 
are some of them very richly clad, and some of them very poorly, but 





° The first sermon preached by Nichols in Minnesota was in Neill’s 
church on February 13, 1853. 
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all of them, extremely filthy. I have seen but two or three good 
looking Indians, among the hundreds I have seen, indeed I cannot 
imagine where the idea originated of the nobility and bravery of the 
Indian race. 

I was in company sometime since with “ Little Six” chief of one of 
the Sioux or Dacotah bands. He is a very pleasant interesting look- 
ing personage, as pleasant and good looking a countenance as I have 
seen among them. ‘They cannot talk English and such jabbering as 
we have in our streets sometimes, would make even a sick woman 
smile. We have English, French, German, Swede, Sioux & Chip- 
pewa. There is a German Methodist Church and services in the 
German language, and in the Catholic Church the services are in 
the French language. 

Later he visited Kaposia, an Indian village and mission sta- 
tion ‘‘six miles down the river”’’ from St. Paul, and went 
into a tepee and smoked a pipe of peace. 

In January two members of the Northampton Colony 
arrived, the Reverend F. Nutting and his brother Levi, 
after being thirty days on the way. Soon after Nichols 
wrote in his diary: “‘Had some conversation with Bro. 
Nutting, about the location for our colony, and with the 
knowledge we have at present, we are both in favor of a 
place above rather than below St. Paul.”’ In February 
Colonel John H. Stevens called, and invited the colony to 
locate on Lake Minnetonka. Nutting visited the lake, and 
returned enchanted. He and his companions decided to go 
out to Minnetonka and make maple sugar. This bit of 
pioneering I shall let my grandfather describe: 

February 23... . L. Nutting, J. Burton & myself went to the 
falls and procured our outfit for the sugar camp. F. Nutting was 
not well enough to come to day. 

February 24. staid at St. Charles last night by the hospitality of 
Judge Meeker, and in company with him and Col. J. H. Stevens, 
went to Minnetonka, explored around, and lodged in Morgan's 
shanty. 

February 25. Went on into the Big Lake explored around most 
of the day and put up for the night at Garrison’s house on the north 


east end of the Lake. 
February 26. After much trouble and delay, at length fixed upon 
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our location, and by hard work put up a shanty 16 ft. square, and 
made out to stay in it through the night. 

February 27. Here in the forest on the shore of the lake, 1% 
miles to the nearest neighbor, and our own shanty but half finished 
What a Sunday. boards wet, ground damp. however, read a Ser- 
mon. 

February 28. at work all day fixing the shanty. not fully com- 
pleted by night either. I have to learn more of the mysteries of cook- 
ing. 

March 1. To day finished the work on the shanty. find we shall 
have a very comfortable residence. split log floor, table set with tin 
dishes. 

March 2. F. Nutting arrived from St. Paul. brought a nice 
mail. . . . a rich time here in the woods. 

March 3. Had some conversation about the permanency of our 
location. We are not satisfied with this as our home. too much 
timber no prairie... . 

March 4. We conclude to send to Rum river and make our 
claim at once, and depart as soon as the sugar season is over. Have 
commenced making troughs, and preparing for the sugar. 

March 5. A Massachusetts man Mr. Dunbar of So. Hadley 
Falls, arrived at our camp with news, and our St Paul mail... . 
50 persons start the 6" of Apr. 

March 6. Another sunday in the woods. rather more comfort- 
able than a week ago. read another sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 
our nearest neighbors 3 miles distant, called. 

March 7. . . . have had a lame back. strained myself Saturday 
in burning the troughs. 

March 8. F. Nutting & Mr. Dunbar started for Rum river to 
make explorations and make claims. . . . 

March 9. . . . Burned a few troughs and tried to secure a little 
game. Failed in all but one little squirrel. 

March 10. Heard some wild beast around our cabin last night, 
gnawing the bones we had thrown out. our guns were not charged 
for large game so we lay still. . . . 

March 11. About midnight last night heard the “ varmint” 
around again. our guns were all double shotted. we went out around 
the cabin, but could see nothing. Came in, and when all was still, 
heard it again, and then we saw a mouse. 

March 12. . . . Expected Nutting & Dunbar back, but they did 
not come. 

March 13. a clear and beautiful Sunday. read two sermons 
from Williams on the Lords Prayer, and the day passed quite pleas- 
antly and I hope profitably. 

March 14. Quite anxious to hear from Rum river, but the ex- 
plorers come not. 
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March 15. F. Nutting arrived with mail. . . . Report from Rum 
river is discouraging as far as the prospects of the Colony are con- 
cerned 

March 16. We are almost discouraged about selecting a good 
place for the Colony. there are so many speculators, and land pirates. 

March 17. There is no chance of doing anything in the way of 
explorations until the snow is gone. We are watched on every side 
by speculators. 

March 18. Our company of friends start from Mass. the sixth 
of next month. I must content myself as well as possible until that 
time. 

March 19. It is evident we shall only make enough here in the 
sugar business to pay expenses, but the practical knowledge of pioneer 
life is worth very much. 

March 20. Rev. Dr. Williams of New York City preached to 
us two Lectures on the Lords Prayer, which were listened to with 
much interest by our congregation of four. 

March 21. Had some troughs drawn around, and some trees 
tapped. Got pretty completely tired out. Suffering some, from a 
lame back. 

March 22. Mr. Dunbar came back to spend a little while with 
us, and brought a mail . . 

March 23. Got a horse of our own to use, and now commences 
our regular work, tapping trees & gathering sap. . . . Dunbar takes 
hold like a good fellow, to help. 

March 24. Sugared off a little on a small scale just to have a 
little to eat. had good success, and filled our stomachs pretty thor- 
oughly. 

March 25. . . . A drizzling rain and a little snow. 

March 26. Yesterday’s snow was a regular sap snow, today the 
sap spouts merrily. Keep the vats boiling till 12 oclock at night. 
There is some work in this sugar making fun. 

March 27. Did not seem much like Sunday to day. . Had 
no sermons read. L. Nutting & Dunbar went a fishing, ‘and com- 
menced boiling before sundown. 

March 28. Felt somewhat hurt at the procedure last night. _ pro- 
tested strongly but to no purpose. If the Sabbath cannot be observed 
hereafter, I shall certainly leave the company at once. 

March 29. Warm spring weather is coming on fast. The snow 
disappears as by magic, and the sap season is nearly over also for 
which I am not sorry. 

March 30. ‘Took a long tramp with Burton after ducks but the 
Indians are ahead of us. no sap running to day, no frost at night. 

March 31. ‘Took a little exploring expedition with Dunbar. The 
snow however is too deep to get back far in the timber. 

April 1. In company with Dunbar, left the camp for St. Paul. 
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Took dinner at Steven’s mill. Mr. Tuttle accompanied us out some 
10 miles to view the country. found a splendid section. 

April 2. With many side steps to see the country, came on to 
St. Anthony Falls. dined with Tuttle, and walked on to St. Paul. 
Saw a beautiful location on Cedar Island Lake. wish I could get it. 

April 6. To day at 11 oclock A.M my dear family start from 
Springfield Mass. for Minnesota. May the good Lord watch over 
them and preserve them from all harm & danger. 

April 11. . . . first steamboat of the season ‘“ West Newton” 
came in at day-light, bringing the largest mail ever brought to St. 

April 12. Went to St. Anthony in stage, and in afternoon walked 
out to Lake Calhoun, to see a claim. Came back to St Anthony, 
foot sore & weary and partook of the hospitality of J. W. North Esq. 

April 13. A tremendous snow storm raging. no stage to St. Paul, 
and in the raging storm, I walked from the Falls down to St. Paul. A 
hard time, but I toughed it through. 

April 14. Sun comes out warm and the snow is fast passing away. 
Steam Boat “Mary C.” arrived from below, with my freight. 
charges on it 54 doll[ar]s. now what is to be done? 

For the next three days my grandfather was “ watching, 
watching for wife to come.” He lay awake every night 
waiting to hear a steamboat whistle. There was nothing 
to do but wait for the colonists. In the meantime he had 
sent a notice of their expected coming to the papers, and the 
St. Anthony Express of April 15, 1853, printed the follow- 
ing item: 

Rev. H. M. Nichols, President of the Northampton Colony, in- 
forms us that fifty persons belonging to that Colony are expected to 
arrive to-day. This Colony, Mr. Nichols thinks, will not probably 
all settle in the same vicinity, but will choose their locations accord- 
ing to their individual tastes. 

Messrs. Nichols and Nutting . . . have both been spending some 
weeks at Minnetonka, and seem well pleased with the locality. 

A few days later Nichols noted that most of the colonists 
had arrived: 

April 19. Last night about 1 oclock some 75 of the Colony came 
to hand safely, but Oh dear, for me, my dear wife & family were not 
with them. They sept the Sabbath in Galena, rather than on the 


Boat. 
April 20. This afternoon at about 2 oclock between 60 & 70 of 
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our company started for the Cannon river. All in high spirits and 
full of glee. 

April 21. . . . Shall go down to the wharf boat and sleep tonight, 
waiting for wife. 

April 22. Sure enough at 11% oclock last night the $.B. Dr. 


Franklin came in, and I found my dear wife on board. . . . 


In a letter home my grandmother gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the journey from Rockford to Galena in a “ mud 
wagon,” which was so high that she had to have a chair to 
help her step on the hub: 


From the hub we climbed to the top of the wheel, and from there we 
clambered in. I thought surely we would not get much higher if we 
were in the moon. I wondered of what use it was to build such carts 
as that but soon learned. It was covered with cloth, no springs, and 
fifteen jammed inside. I cannot give you any idea of that ride, the 
wheels rolled in mud to the hub all of the time, six large strong horses 
to draw and never got out of a walk. Often the wheels would go 
down on one side so far that the wheels would rise on the other. ‘The 
driver would instantly stop call to the men to get out carefully on the 
upper side and part of them hold that down while others pried up 
the other side. We started at two and at eight had got twelve miles 
where we put up at one of those beautiful places that Mr Nichols so 
truly discribed. . . .® 

We slept as we could till morning and as soon as light started for 
the next station twelve miles [away], where we were to take break- 
fast. We had gone two miles when we came to two slough[s] about 
a rod apart where a stage and four horses were fast in the mud, had 
been there since nine oclock the evening before. They had just suc- 
ceeded in extricating two of the horses. . . . They had got six yoke 
of oxen there to get the stage out, and they were prying up the 
horses!!! ... 

We went around three miles and avoided those deep slough[s]. 
Expected when we started from Rockford Wednesday that Thursday 
night we should be in Galena, but at eleven we had only gone twelve 
miles, where we stopped and took breakfast, changed horses and 
started again. Changed horses again at six and took supper, and started 
to travel all night. We change[d] drivers as well as horses every 
twelve miles and we had now got a desperate character for one. I 
never suffered so much through fear as I did that twelve miles. The 


*Nichols usually referred to them as “rum holes.” The letters 
written by Mrs. Nichols have been paragraphed by the author, who has 
also supplied capitalization at the beginnings of sentences, and such punc- 
tuation as is needed for clearness. 
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men would have to get out every rod or two in the mud over their 
knees and pry out. . 

We got to another station at one oclock & | was so completely 
worn out that I told them I would not stir another inch that night. 
The other Ladies felt as I did, and many of the Gentlemen but the 
new driver insisted upon our going, said he should go & leave us if 
we did not get in again. I asked the bar keeper if I could have a bed. 
He said the floors and beds of every room were so full that there was 
not room for a child anywhere, neither could we get a bedquilt or 
any thing else in the shape of covering. Mrs Nutting and myself laid 
ourselves down on the soft mud on the barroom floor, saying we 
would not stir for any body, if the rest wanted to go and leave us they 
might in welcome, for we had said we should’nt and we sha’nt go one 
inch farther! I went to sleep leaving the driver cursing & swearing 
at a most furious rate and the rest in consultation. Awoke at daylight 
almost frozen and quite stiff, having given my feet for a pillow to 
Henry. . . . Found them all waiting for us in the morning. Asked 
the Landlord what there was to pay for my lodging. Said he thought 
he would not charge me any thing. The men kept from freezing by 
walking about after burning all the wood they could find. . . . 

Arrived in Galena at dark Friday. Staid there till Monday Eve 
when we started for St Paul in the boat Dr Franklin.’ Had one of 
the richest finest rides that we ever enjoyed. Got into St Paul Thurs- 
day night at twelve oclock. We did not expect to get into Port, 
until daylight, so I had gone to bed and was sleeping quietly, when 
| was awakened by some one kissing me, and starting up in a fright I 
was clasped to my Husband’s arms. 





With the Northampton Colony had come my grand- 
mother’s sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Arba 
Cleaveland, and their two small daughters, and one other 
family from Belchertown. Leaving the women and chil- 
dren in St. Paul, Nichols, Cleaveland, and five other men 
started on April 25 on an exploring trip to Lake Minne- 
tonka to look up claims.* The diary of the excursion reads 
as follows: 


*In the diary that she kept for her husband during their separation, 
Mrs. Nichols wrote that she cried for two hours on Saturday night when 
the rest of the company went up the river by boat, but that she could not 
go conscientiously. 

*The women, left in St. Paul, saw a party of Chippewa dressed for 
war try to kill a Sioux on April 27. Mrs. Cleaveland wrote: “ They 
ran past me but a few feet from where I stood, yelling their hideous war- 
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April 25. Started with six others, to visit the region around Lake 
Minnetonka. Went on, as far as Steven’s mill, and put up for the 
— a 

April 26. Started in two boats, with Simon Steven’s for a pilot. 
passed up the creek into the lake, and up to the narrows at the en- 
trance of the Big Lake, where we camped for the night in the open air. 

April 27. Started early, and went back 3 or four miles, from the 
Lake. Found a splendid section of country, that pleased our whole 
company well. Came back to Steven’s mill to spend the night. 

April 28. Walked from the mill to St. Anthony, and got a ride 


to St. Paul. ... 
As a result of this trip some members of the Northamp- 
ton Colony, including the Belchertown men, Cleaveland and 
Powers, made locations, much to the delight of the St. 
Anthony Express, which said their heads were right. At 
the suggestion of Nichols they called the community ‘“‘ Chan- 
hassen.”’ That, however, is a separate story.° 

On May 10, 1853, my grandfather signed an agreement 
with W. A. Cheever, according to the terms of which 
Cheever leased his house in St. Anthony (lot 7, block 23) 
for six dollars a month, and “twenty acres of land in said 
City known as his farm” for a hundred and twenty dollars. 
For his experiment at combining farming and missionary 
work Nichols chose St. Anthony as a central location. In 
a letter to Belchertown, written on August 5, 1853, he gives 
an account of his twofold enterprise: 
I can remember when I was a “ wee bit toddling thing” how Father 
& Mother used to pray that I might become a Missionary, and how 
they told me I was named after a great and good man, and they hoped 
I would do as much good as Henry Martyn. Well, I am in the Mis- 
sionary work, most decidedly. . . . I am an Agent & Home Mission- 
ary of the “ Western Home and Foreign Missionary Association ” 
which is an un-sectarian, evangelical, Anti Slavery Missionary Society 
established at Cincinnati O. in 1850. I am also an Agent of the 





hoop, and fired into a store where sat an old chief, & squaw, they hit 
her, tore her arm most shockingly, then started to get the scalp, but find- 
ing it was a squaw did not want it. . . . The United States troops pur- 


sued them.” 
* The writer has prepared a special article on the Chanhassen colony. 
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American Reform Tract and Book Society. . . . For both these agen- 
cies my field is the whole of Minnesota Territory.'” 

My business as defined in my commission, is to collect funds as I 
can for the Societies, to organize Free Churches, and preach as I am 
able whenever openings present. . . . I do not know that I ever felt 
so much the importance of the Ministerial work as since I have seen 
the work to be done in Minnesota. 


In an earlier letter of June 8, 1853, Nichols described his 
new surroundings: 


We are one mile from the village of St. Anthony Falls, which con- 
tains 1500 inhabitants. This part of the town where we live, is at 
the steamboat landing, has been laid off into city lots, and called “ St. 
Anthony City.” No doubt in time it will be quite a city. . . . 

We have 20 acres of land that we have hired this year, that has 
been cultivated two or three years, and is mellow and in good condi- 
tion. We have planted a bushel of corn, 23 bushels of oats, 15 bush- 
els of potatoes [and] 1 bush[el] of wheat. . . . This work has kept 
us pretty busy for several weeks. We purchased a yoke of oxen a 
noble pair for 125 doll[ar]s, with which we have done all the plough- 
ing.1! This land is not as good as that at Minnetonka, but I think 
will give better crops than New England land. We have most beau- 
tiful sport fishing in the Mississippi, close at our doors. Pike, pick- 
erel, bass, catfish, sunfish &c. in great quantities, pickerel 12 lbs each, 
catfish 20 and 30 each, are caught here every day. To day while 
Nancy was getting dinner ready, | went down to the river and caught 
a catfish and a pickerel, more than we can eat at one meal. 

The prairies around here are covered with strawberry vines, which 
will furnish us with the ripe fruit by the bushel by the first of next 
month. ‘Then for other fruit we have plenty of raspberries, black- 
berries, whortleberries, gooseberries, black currants, crab apples, frost 
grapes, and in many parts cranberries, all these grow wild every 
where. 


My grandmother, in a letter home in which she speaks of 
walking a mile to church every Sabbath forenoon, and of 


“Similar accounts of Nichols’ missionary commission appear in the 
Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul) for May 11, the Minnesota Pioneer 
(St. Paul) for May 12, and the St. Anthony Express for May 13, 1853. 
Numerous letters written by Nichols from Minnesota are to be found 
among the archives of the American Home Missionary Society in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Copies on filmslides are owned by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

“ Nichols walked five miles up the river to look at the oxen on May 17. 
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jumping for joy over the first dandelion, it was so homelike, 
gives a vivid account of their situation: 


We are situated a little way out of St. Anthony on the bank of the 
Mississippi River on a high bluff of eighty feet. A step or two down 
the bluff is our spring . . . constantly pouring out of the rock. A 
few steps from this and we stand upon a precipice overhanging the 
water. We go down the river a few rods [and] we can dip our feet 
in the waters. . . . Every time I look from my window I’m lost in 
wonder, love, and praise. . . . The falls go leaping, plunging, boil- 
ing, roaring until the very air echoes. . . . 

There is the greatest immigration to this Territory that there has 
ever been known. ‘They are coming in constantly by hundreds, every 
Steam boat is filled to overflowing with settlers for the Territory, 
mostly from the eastern states, some from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
those States where the Fever & Ague prevail. The Society here is 
principally from Maine, as much refinement [and] intelligence as we 
can find at the East in the same number of inhabitants. . . . St An- 
thony is far superior to St Paul in the beauty of its scenery and in the 
inteligence and refinement of its inhabitants. The first class in St 
P is very Superior, but in the lower classes it is other-wise. 


In the meantime Nichols was neatly combining agricul- 
tural and religious labors. He records on a Saturday in 
May that he “ worked till most night and then walked down 
to St. Paul,’’ where he preached in Neill’s church on Sun- 
day. But he “extemporized and tired out the people.” 
On June 1 he finished planting corn and “sold two dollars 
worth of books for Tract Society.” On the twentieth he 
started on a long-anticipated missionary trip up the river. 


June 20. . . . Left St. Anthony in S. B. Gov. Ramsey at 3 oclock. 
Passed a large camp of Winnebago’s after dark. 

June 21. . . . Scenery, somewhat monotonous, but some beautiful 
land on the river. Arrived at Sauk Rapids landing about 7 oclock in 
a hard thunder shower. Remain on the boat over night. 

June 23. . . . Had some conversation about forming a church at 
this point. 

June 24. conclude to remain here until after the Sabbath. Every 
thing however seems very dull and monotonous. . . 

June 25. . . . Went up to Watab, to Mr. Gilman’s. . . . 

June 26. Preached in Mr. Gilman’s dining room at 10 oclock. 

. then walked down to Sauk Rapids and preached in Mr. Russells 
dining room at 3 oclock. . . . 
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June 28... . went a fishing. Had fine sport, caught about 10 
lbs. Was turned out of the canoe into the rapids, and had a high 
time in getting the canoe back. 

June 29. at 8 oclock left in the $. B. Gov. Ramsey for St. An- 
thony. Had a very pleasant ride down the river. . 

June 30. And now I doff the ministerial and assume the agri- 
cultural. ... 

July 18. Preachers meeting at my house. Steam boat Hindoo 
arrived at St Anthony City. great excitement around our quiet 
place. 

July 23. Walked up to Anoka, 17 miles. enjoy the hospitality of 
Father Twitchell 

July 24. Preached at Father Twichell’s. .. . 

July 29. Congregational ministers of Minnesota met and formed 
an Association. .. . 

The Express of August 6, 1853, gives a full account, 
written by my grandfather, of this historic convention. 
Sherman Hall was moderator, and H. M. Nichols, scribe. 
A constitution was adopted, the first article of which read, 
“This Association shall be called The Congregational As- 
sociation of Minnesota.’’ The original members were 
Sherman Hall of Crow Wing, Richard Hall of Point Doug- 
las, Charles Seccombe and H. M. Nichols of St. Anthony, 
Royall Twichell of Rum River, and Charles Galpin of 
Lake Minnetonka.” 

The summer of 1853 passed, divided between preaching 
and farming. The preaching was more successful than the 
farming. ‘‘I have more farming business on hand than I 
like,’ my grandfather wrote. “It takes up too much of 
my time. I relish the Missionary work; there is a sort of 
romance in being the first on the ground to preach a Gospel 
sermon, and to organize the first church in a place, which 

* Seccombe called the association the “first Congregational body ever 
organized in Minnesota.” ‘The meeting of 1854 was held at Excelsior 
on July 27, with Galpin as moderator and Nichols, scribe. Although 
Nichols was a member of the Presbytery in 1856, he went from Stillwater 
to St. Anthony on October 24 to attend the conference of Congregational 


churches, writing in his diary: “ Glad to find they are so well organized. 
Wish I was still among them.” 
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will give the leading character to the place and continue to 
exert its influence till the end of time.” 

Disaster finally overtook the farming. On August 18 
Nichols wrote in his diary, “drove out 36 head of cattle 
from my corn field.””. My grandmother's account, written 
on September 24, tells the whole story: 


We are poor as Jobs cat now, and are like to be poorer before we get 
through. You see we have got into the hands of a sharper, and I 
guess it will strip us effectualy. We hired twenty acres of land in 
the spring, paying six dollars an acre, the rent of land here. Instead 
of fencing off pasture they fence what they till, and let cattle, sheep 
& hogs &c &c go at large to feed on the prairies. This man [Cheever] 
lost his whole crop last year, by cattle breaking in, and so he thought 
it would be a saving for him to rent it, and as no one here that knew 
him would take it he just shipped it off upon strangers, positively de- 
clareing that he cleared seventy dollars an acre. Three other men took 
land in the same field, and the result is that the cattle have destroyed 
nearly the whole crop. There will not be enough left to pay the 
ae 

It is a hard lesson of experience, but I guess it will do us good! 
dont you?! One of the other men comes in occasionaly completely 
discouraged, says, “what shall we do”?! Do!! says 1, go to work, 
as long as the good Lord gives you your health and fingers, use them ; 
never say die, or sit down and cry over spilt milk. Energy and per- 
severance by the blessing of the Lord will insure success. This is just 
a little of the spice that seasons life. Henry says that this is just a 
fortaste of what his success would be if he took up land and went to 
farming ( ?) 

We shall not probably remain here through the winter. Where 
we shall be we cannot as yet tell. We shall probably go to Annoka or 
Still-Water, Mr N. having “ received a call”’!! from both places to be- 
come their Pastor! Well in the first place after we get settled I shall 
start a class-meeting! Oh! Conference meeting, I mean, and if I 
felt the spirit move me to speak or pray in their prayer meetings | 
should do so in spite of the good Deacons. . . . Write and cheer our 
hearts in this far-of[f] land of the Setting Sun. 


Nichols went up to Rum River on horseback in August 
and preached twice in Branch’s boardinghouse. ‘There is 
a settlement going up at the mouth of Rum River called 
Anoka,” he wrote. “The people there are desirous I 
should come and reside at that place and form a church and 
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preach to them. They offer me some land in a favorable 
position lying on the Mississippi River. It will be a fine 
point, and one of interest in its future growth.” But the 
call to Stillwater in September was so much more tempting 
that he was led to believe that the providence of God was 
directing his course and shaping the affairs of life for him. 
He spoke on September 14 at a territorial temperance con- 
vention in St. Anthony, on “ Resolved, As the sense of this 
convention, that the welfare of our Territory, the interest 
and safety of our citizens . . . demands the enactment and 
enforcement of a law prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks.” ** William Holcombe of Stillwater, vice-president 
of the convention, invited Nichols to preach there the fol- 
lowing Sunday. And so on the eighteenth he “ partook of 
the hospitality of Capt. Wm. Holcombe, Elder,” and 
preached in the First Presbyterian Church. On the twenty- 
eighth he received an official invitation, conveyed in a letter 
from the captain, to come to Stillwater and settle. The 
feeling of being settled once more was the deciding factor 
in his acceptance of the invitation. In a letter to Belcher- 
town he said: 

Although I find plenty of Missionary work to do, and places enough 
at which to preach yet it seems as though I was accomplishing but 
little permanent good, by this rambling, desultory work. At Still- 
water my labors will be principally confined to one village, and yet I 
shall find all that one man can well do. . . . The lesson of this year 
has taught me the futility of attempting to carry on a farming opera- 
tion, and be a Minister of the Gospel at the same time. My firm be- 
lief is that a Minister while in the active discharge of his duties, 
should have no other business that will draw away his mind from the 
great work of the Ministry. 

In his diary for October 14, 1853, he wrote: ‘Sold out 
all my right and title to crops raised by me the past season. 
Income not sufficient to pay the rent.” On the twenty-sixth 
he sold the oxen, and on the twenty-eighth set up housekeep- 


* Express, September 17, 1853, 
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ing in Stillwater. Of his going from St. Anthony, the Ex- 
press of October 29 said: 


Rev. H. M. Nichols, of this place, has accepted a call from the 
Presbyterians of Stillwater, and will henceforth have charge of 
the Presbyterian church at that place. In Mr. Nichols, our Still- 
water friends will find a zealous, eloquent and faithful pastor, and 
one who fully appreciates the condition and necessities of the church 
in this Territory, and possesses in an eminent degree, the qualifica- 
tions for a useful pastoral career. He departs from among us with 
many sincere regrets on the part of the numerous friends whom, dur- 
ing his sojourn among us, he has attached to him. 


The following words in my grandfather’s diary, written 
on Sunday, October 30, bring to a close the first chapter of 
his life in Minnesota: “‘ Addressed my new congregation 
with much interest on my part and seemingly much on theirs. 
May God bless the relation.”’ 

CHARLES W. NICHOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 








T. L. HAECKER, THE FATHER OF 
DAIRYING IN MINNESOTA! 


DURING THE EIGHTIES Minnesota forged ahead from fifth 
to first rank among the leading wheat-producing states of 
the Union. In the following decade, it not only retained 
this pre-eminent position, but nearly doubled its output. By 
1909, however, Minnesota had fallen back to third place, 
and it produced only a little more wheat than it did twenty 
years earlier. The dictates of geography, plus the opera- 
tion of the forces constituting the agricultural revolution, 
had driven wheat westward and beyond the borders of the 
commonwealth. 

The more discerning realized the inevitability of the de- 
cline of wheat as the chief basis of Minnesota’s agricultural 
wealth. The vagaries of the weather, the ravages of grass- 
hoppers, chinch bugs, and rust, and the depletion of the soil 
resulting from constant single-cropping emphasized the pre- 
cariousness of depending upon wheat as the main cash crop. 
During the nineties, agricultural leaders advocated the di- 
versification of crops and the need of livestock to rebuild the 
soil, and a noticeable start was made toward the develop- 
ment of what proved to be the ultimate substitute for wheat, 
namely dairy products. Although it has been said that 
dairying pushed out wheat, it is much more in accordance 
with the historical facts to say that dairying gradually de- 
veloped to take the place of wheat raising, an industry long 


‘This paper was presented at the joint session of the Agricultural His- 
tory Society and the American Historical Association at Philadelphia on 
December 29, 1937. The background and interpretation are based on ex- 
tensive research in the history of dairying in the Northwest. Many of 
the data here used were further substantiated by an interview with Pro- 
fessor Haecker on August 14, 1937. In the general research as well as 
in the preparation of this paper, the author has been ably assisted by his 
friend and associate, Mr. Horace H. Russell. 
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marked for decline. It was in 1891, when the farmers were 
groping for a solution of their agricultural dilemma, that 
the man who was destined to be known as the “ Father of 
Dairying in Minnesota” began the twenty-seven years of 
leadership and direction which helped the state become one 
of the world’s greatest centers of butter production, both in 
quantity and quality.” 

A knowledge of the background of Professor Theophilus 
Levi Haecker is essential for an understanding of his con- 
tributions. He was born of German immigrant stock, the 
fourth of twelve children, in a log cabin in Medina County, 
Ohio, on May 4, 1846. Seven years later, his parents moved 
to Cottage Grove in Dane County, Wisconsin, where he re- 
ceived his initial training in the line of agriculture to which 
he contributed so much. Years later, Professor Haecker 
made reference to this fact in the following words: 


Mother was an expert buttermaker, and her butter was always spoken 
for by the year by the best customers in Madison at highest prices. 
She was my teacher not only in dairy manufacture, but in production. 
I put up the first cow shed on the old farm. .. . Under her direction we 
gradually built up quite a nice little dairy. Cattle then were grazing 
on the Commons, so I had to go for the cows while they were at 
large during the summer. Mother was superlatively orderly, neat, 
and industrious, and having spent so much of my younger days with 
her I received a training which was very helpful in my personal ex- 
perience in dairying.® 


In the fall of 1863, Mr. Haecker entered the University 
of Wisconsin, and the following March he enlisted in the 


* The most careful biographical sketch thus far issued appears under 
the title, “ Theophilus L. Haecker, Apostle of Agricultural Codéperation,” 
in William W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 4:402-407 (St. Paul, 
1930). See also E. B. Johnson, Forty Years of the University of Min- 
nesota, 339-341 (Minneapolis, 1910); W. A. Gordon, “ Theophilus Levi 
Haecker,” in the Dairy Farmer, August, 1929, reprinted in Ten Master 
Minds of Dairying, 49-53 (Des Moines, Iowa, 1930) ; Charles F. Collisson, 
“Minnesota Dairy Development Started by Haecker, Now Leads Na- 
tion,” in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 8, 1922; and A. J. McGuire, 
in the Land O’ Lakes News, January, 1925. 

*“ Boy’s Life of T. L. Haecker,” in Hoard’s Dairyman, 73:734 (Au- 
gust 10, 1928). 
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Thirty-seventh Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. On his re- 
turn from the grand review in 1865, he worked on farms at 
Cottage Grove and in Franklin County, Lowa, where his par- 
ents had moved, attended the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison for short periods, and taught rural schools. In 
1871, he established a newspaper at Ackley, Lowa, which he 
continued until the financial crisis two years later. Ulti- 
mately, however, he returned to Cottage Grove and began 
to acquire and develop what came to be known as the Silver 
Springs dairy farm. 

Shortly after Mr. Haecker began farming for himself 
early in 1874, the newly inaugurated governor, William R. 
Taylor, an old neighbor for whom he had occasionally worked 
when a boy, asked him to come over to his farm. In the 
course of their visit, the governor said: ‘I know you are a 
young Shanghai, but I remember when you used to work for 
me you put everything in its place. You did your work 
well, were dependable and industrious. I need such a per- 
son in my office.” Taylor was a Democrat and the Haeck- 
ers were Republicans. After deliberation, Mr. Haecker 
became a clerk in the governor’s office on May 11, 1874, 
and so satisfactory was his work that he remained there, 
regardless of the political tide, during the seventeen years 
covered by the administrations of Taylor, Harrison Luding- 
ton, William E. Smith, Jeremiah M. Rusk, and William D. 
Hoard. For twelve years, Mr. Haecker was largely re- 
sponsible for advising the governors on all petitions for par- 
dons and commutations of prison sentences.* The fact that 
no criticism was ever raised against him in this work is an 
eminent tribute to his fair-mindedness and integrity. This 
daily contact with the men who controlled and fashioned the 
destiny of a great state was an experience of inestimable 
value to him. 


“Interview with Professor Haecker; Hoard’s Dairyman, 73:736; 
T. L. and A. L. Haecker, “ Life and Work of T. L. Haecker,” in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 72:686 (July 10, 1927). 
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During these years at the Capitol in Madison, Mr. 
Haecker continued to manage his Silver Springs farm and 
to add to its acreage. The land had been in the hands of 
his mother’s family since 1841, and his grandfather had 
been one of the first in Dane County to give special atten- 
tion to dairying. Because of Mr. Haecker’s inquiring mind 
and progressive outlook, his farm became a veritable experi- 
mental station. Red clover, whose value as a hay and 
soil builder was then little known in Wisconsin, was planted 
in 1878. Studies were made of the influence of protein ra- 
tions on the quality of pork and of mixed rations on the 
production of dairy cows. These experiments were based 
largely on the German authorities, Wolff and Lehman, whose 
standards had been accepted for perhaps half a century, but 
it was not long before Mr. Haecker began to question the 
emphasis that scientists placed on proteins in the feeding of 
dairy cows. Mr. Haecker was a pioneer in the use of cot- 
tonseed meal for livestock. He also conducted gravity 
cream experiments which definitely showed that milk from 
certain cows creamed quicker than that from others. The 
farm had the first patent churn and one of the first silos in 
southern Wisconsin. The superior butter made on the 
farm found a ready market among the officials and promi- 
nent citizens of Madison. 

Mr. Haecker was an active and influential leader in the 
Cottage Grove community. He served as secretary of the 
local grange and also of the grange council for Dane County. 
A hall was built co-operatively on his farm. Having studied 
literature relating to the Rochdale system of co-operation, 
he, with his neighbors, pooled orders for groceries, wagons, 
harnesses, and other farm equipment, and bought them in 
quantity at wholesale. Some of their farm products were 
marketed in the same way. A co-operative creamery was 
also organized and operated by the community, and its ex- 
periment in co-operative fire insurance ultimately spread to 
include most of the county. 
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Mr. Haecker also took an active part in the popular 
movement which urged the need of practical education at 
the college of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. As a result, men like W. A. Henry and Stephen 
M. Babcock were put in charge of its early work. Mr. 
Haecker maintained close friendships with these pioneers, 
and in 1882, he was commissioned to inspect some of the 
best dairy herds in the East and select full-blooded stock 
for the foundation herd of the University Farm. It was 
his first opportunity to observe in an extensive way the 
nexus between the physical types of cows and their produc- 
tion.® 

Mr. Haecker left the Capitol in 1891 as the incoming 
governor, George W. Peck, had been forced to pledge him- 
self to make wholesale dismissals. Shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Haecker enrolled at the university for the first session of 
the dairy school — the first of its kind in the world. Within 
a week, the instructor in the factory course discovered that 
Mr. Haecker knew as much about practical buttermaking as 
he did, and the pupil was made an assistant. Shortly there- 
after, he was also put in charge of the home dairy work. 
Such was Professor Haecker’s career prior to his arrival in 
Minnesota at the age of forty-five. 

In 1891, the regents of the University of Minnesota took 
steps to develop a dairy school in the college of agriculture. 
As their representatives, Knute Nelson and John S. Pills- 
bury went to Madison to investigate the pioneer work in 
dairy instruction and research that was being done there. 
They became acquainted with the practical achievements of 
Mr. Haecker, and on their recommendation, he was ap- 
pointed instructor in dairying for six months at a salary of 
seventy-five dollars a month. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1891, Professor Haecker removed to St. Anthony Park in 


° Haecker, in Hoard’s Dairyman, 72: 686, 708 (July 10, 1927); “ The 
Dairy Form and Constitution,” in Hoard’s Dairyman, 30:12 (February 


17, 1899). 
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St. Paul, taking with him the dairy cattle which he had been 
authorized to purchase for the University Farm and also 
his own Jerseys. From the day of his arrival until his re- 
tirement from active teaching and research twenty-seven 
years later, he devoted all his physical and mental energy 
to the popularization and scientific development of dairying 
in the Northwest. During this time, he dealt with practi- 
cally every phase of the industry from the care of the herd 
to the manufacture and sale of the finished product. Every 
question concerning dairying was referred to the cows at the 
University Farm, and they were required to supply the facts 
for the answers. Each cow was fed separately and each and 
every kind of feed was weighed for every feeding. Every 
milking was weighed, tested, and taken to the laboratory 
for extensive analyses. Records of everything relating to the 
production performance of the cows, including the weather, 
were kept. 

Shortly after his arrival in Minnesota, Professor Haecker 
began to urge that butter rather than cheese be emphasized 
as the main dairy product. In reply to the question as to 
why he did so, he said: ‘I had been down in Green County, 
Wisconsin, and seen what they were doing there with cheese. 
It seemed to me that Minnesota should turn to butter rather 
than compete with Wisconsin in cheese as it had the ad- 
vantage in freight rates.” ® 

It was early realized by Professor Haecker that Minne- 
sota would have to offer butter of high quality if it was to 
capture and develop markets outside its borders. The 
dairy school, therefore, gave early and special attention to 
improved methods of production and to the control of con- 
ditions surrounding buttermaking. A special feature which 
resulted in the speeding up of the quality objective was the 
short course, given during the winter months, on the latest 
methods of making butter and cheese. It afforded training 
for the older men who were already engaged in the industry, 


*Interview with Professor Haecker. 
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whereas the full-school-year courses prepared the younger ° 
men. A total of some twenty-five hundred trained creamery 
operators went out from the division of dairy husbandry of 
the University of Minnesota to give enlarged and practical 
effect to Professor Haecker’s research and demonstrations, 
and year after year, practically without exception, awards 
for butter quality made at national and international exhibi- 
tions went to the products of men trained in this school.’ 
As a teacher and director of work on the farm campus, 
Professor Haecker had no patience with indolence and slip- 
shod methods. Some students may have regarded him as 
a severe taskmaster, but the rank and file were inspired by 
his leadership and carried his message of co-operation and 
better dairying to practically every part of Minnesota and 
the Northwest. Professor Haecker never spoke of the 
dairy cow except in a tone of reverence and respect. To 
him, the dairy cow was the most wonderful animal in the 
world; she was God's special gift to mankind. Again and 
again, he admonished his classes: ‘‘ Treat the cow kindly, 
boys. Remember she is a lady —and a mother.’’* 
Minnesota is now the main center of co-operatives in 
America.® Co-operation of the consumer type made its 
first appearance in the Middle West on a considerable scale 
during the Granger movement, but in the fields of produc- 
tion and marketing it made little headway until the last 
decade of the century. At that time three inventions — the 
silo, the centrifugal cream separator, and the Babcock but- 
* Farmer, 39: 1395 (October 8, 1921). The number is substantiated 
in a letter from J. B. Fitch, chief of the division of dairy husbandry, to 
Dean W. C. Coffey, dated February 8, 1938. It is now in the possession 
of the writer. For early recognitions of the importance of Professor 
Haecker’s work, see Hoard’s Dairyman, 28:927, 35:608, 38:849 (Janu- 
ary 7, 1898, July 22, 1904, September 20, 1907); and Farm, Stock and 
Home, 22:470, 589 (October 1, December 1, 1906). 
* A. J. McGuire, in Land O’ Lakes News, January, 1925; “ Professor 
Haecker Honored,” in Farm, Stock and Home, 41:35 (January 15, 


1925). 
® Congressional Record, 80: 6739-6762 (May 6, 1936). 
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terfat tester— which greatly facilitated the economic and 
scientific development of dairying became generally avail- 
able. To these forces for improvement in dairying, a 
movement for co-operation in production and marketing 
was added, and it was Professor Haecker who gave it direc- 
tion and impetus. 

In the course of an extensive field survey of dairy condi- 
tions in Minnesota in 1892, Professor Haecker found that 
the Danish community of Clarks Grove in Freeborn County 
was doing a number of things co-operatively. Its co- 
operative creamery had been organized in 1890, largely 
through the efforts of a farmer named Hans Peter Jensen, 
who had seen the remarkable progress made by co-operation 
in dairying while on a visit to the homeland. The develop- 
ment at Clarks Grove was initiated under religious auspices, 
and there is basis for the view that the religious revival in 
Denmark, part of the quickening of national consciousness 
following the loss of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, was re- 
sponsible for this early co-operative, which was destined to 
be used as the pattern for similar efforts throughout Minne- 
sota and the Northwest.”® 

Professor Haecker was much impressed with the spirit 
and the practical success of the co-operative activities at 
Clarks Grove.'! Furthermore, what he saw there substan- 

”'T. L. Haecker, “ The Story of Clarks Grove,” a manuscript in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society; E. B. Kirkwood, “ Min- 
nesota Butter Used on White House Table,” in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
July 18, 1915; Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, ed., History of Freeborn County, 
460 (Chicago, 1911); Floyd Sorenson, “ The Development of a Coopera- 
tive Community, Clarks Grove, 1863-1912,” in the Evening Tribune 
(Albert Lea), July 6-11, 1934; J. A. Vye, “Clarks Grove Cooperative 
Creamery,” in Minnesota Farmers’ Institute, Annual, 1913, p. 71-76; 
“Clarks Grove Creamery a Pacemaker,” and A. W. Warren, “ Clarks 
Grove Puts Its Religion into Business,” in Farmer, 43:726, 744 (May 
16, 1925), and A Brief Historical Sketch of the First Danish Baptist 
Church (Clarks Grove, 1923). 

“Interview with Professor Haecker; Hoard’s Dairyman, 69:14, 23 


(January 16, 1925); Farmer, 39: 1395, 1403, 43:35 (October 8, 1921, 
January 10, 1925). 
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tiated and confirmed the hopes which he had held for his 
home community back in Wisconsin. He made a careful 
study of the situation and then took steps to promote the 
idea of co-operative creameries of the type found at Clarks 
Grove. The basic principles to be emphasized were one 
man, one vote, and the return of all profits to patrons in 
proportion to the amount of produce each supplied. He 
believed that organizations embracing these concepts would 
be the salvation of dairying in Minnesota. 

Accordingly in March, 1894, the Minnesota Agricultural 
I:xperiment Station issued a press bulletin on ‘‘ Organizing 
Co-operative Creameries"’ which Professor Haecker had 
prepared. In explanation, he wrote: ‘“ The great interest 
that has sprung up in the minds of the people of Minnesota 
on the subject of diversified farming brings so many letters 
of inquiry to the Dairy School on the subject of organizing 
co-operative creameries, that it is found impracticable to 
answer them in detail by letter.” The bulletin was designed 
to give “such information and suggestions as will be calcu- 
lated to place this industry on a firm basis.”’ It included a 
succinct analysis of the reasons why previous attempts to 
establish creameries had failed and a brief discussion of the 
number of cows needed to support a successful creamery. 
It also provided a sketch of a desirable type of organiza- 
tion, including model articles of association and bylaws 
based largely on those of Clarks Grove.” 

For over twenty years, Professor Haecker mingled with 
the farmers of Minnesota, teaching them how to co-operate 
in the production and marketing of their products without 
dictation from outside interests. In accordance with a con- 
viction, buttressed by experience, he merely pointed the way. 
Going into communities that were far enough advanced to 

* Hoard’s Dairyman, 69:14 (January 16, 1925). In his later writings 
and addresses, Professor Haecker occasionally stated that his Press Bul- 


letin was issued in March, 1893; the extant copies which have been exam- 
ined, however, bear the date March, 1894. 
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support creameries, he told the farmers about the experi- 
ences of other places and left the actual organization of 
co-operative associations to them. In essence his philoso- 
phy is expressed in these words: “Self help is the best 
help, and the only help that counts. No man could call me 
a promoter. I was only a teacher and could only show 
them how. They had to do the rest themselves.” 

When Professor Haecker began to advocate co-operation 
in dairying, there were not over four co-operative creameries 
in existence in Minnesota.” At the time of his retirement in 
1918, there were 630, and the privately owned enterprises 
had learned that successful creameries must serve the farm- 
ers well. Today, Minnesota has 638 co-operative cream- 
eries, 36 co-operative cheese factories, and 6 co-operative 
fluid milk stations. Wisconsin started creamery produc- 
tion of butter about the same time as Minnesota, but made 
less rapid progress, and it is Professor Haecker’s view that 
“they let in outside stockholders who in time gobbled up 
the creameries and set cooperation back many years.” ™* 

Professor Haecker traveled widely over Minnesota, 
speaking at county fairs, farmers’ institutes, dairy conven- 
tions, and similar meetings. For many years he edited the 
dairy column for Farm, Stock and Home, one of the best 
agricultural papers ever published in the Northwest, and 
contributed to the Dairy Record and other similar publica- 

* Like so many of the problems of firsts in history, and especially in 
agricultural history, the question as to which is the oldest co-operative 
creamery in Minnesota is difficult to answer. Steps were taken to organ- 
ize the Vernon and Zumbro co-operative creameries at a meeting on 
January 6, 1889. Since the members were unable to agree on the loca- 
tion, they decided to organize two creameries. Both began operation in 
May, 1889. The Biscay creamery was organized on February 7, 1889, 
and a creamery at Chatfield on December 27, 1889. Although the or- 
ganization meeting for Clarks Grove was held on January 29, 1890, its 
present building has over its doorway the legend, “ Minnesota’s First Co- 
operative Creamery.” Farmer, 39: 1395, 1401, 43:726, 727, 732 (Octo- 
ber 8, 1921, May 16, 1925). 


“ Minnesota Farmers’ Institute, Annual, 1919, p. 256; Congressional 
Record, 80:6739 (May 6, 1936) ; Farmer, 39: 1403 (October 8, 1921). 
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tions. In fact, it is not an exaggeration to say that practi- 
cally all the main sources of data relating to the agricultural 
history of Minnesota have articles by Professor Haecker. 
Year after year, he answered specific inquiries on dairy 
problems and constantly urged farmers to establish co- 
operative creameries, to select dairy type of cattle, and to 
adopt scientific feeding standards. 

Professor Haecker was one of the first to establish and 
emphasize the relationship between form and function in 
the dairy cow.’® This fact he developed by classifying 
cows according to type, production, and the profit netted 
above the cost of feed and care. Scientific study showed 
that single-purpose dairy-type cows were better and more 
economical producers. Thus, he was able to establish a 
standard for judging dairy cows which is successfully ap- 
plied to all cows, regardless of breed, in estimating their 
production from outward appearance. 

Today, as one travels through Minnesota, he sees herds 
of Holstein cattle, almost to the exclusion of other breeds, 
wherever dairying dominates. Prior to 1910, however, 
the farmers who were going into the dairy industry had not 
reached a decision as to which was the most suitable breed. 
In what may be termed the battle of the breeds, Professor 
Haecker took a deliberately cautious but decided stand. 
His experience dictated that he should advocate dairy types 
for dairying, and that there was no room for the so-called 
dual-purpose cow. His support went to the Holsteins, and 
years later, he explained: ‘“‘I decided that the Jerseys and 
even the Guernseys were too nervous and delicate for the 
average farmer. The Holsteins could stand ordinary feed 
and care, so I recommended them.” 

The results of Professor Haecker’s many years of experi- 
ments with feeds were summarized in his bulletin on Feed- 

* Haecker, in Hoard’s Dairyman, 48:632, 648, 72:760 (December 
25, 1914, August 10, 1927). 


* Interview with Professor Haecker. 
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ing Dairy Cows, which was first issued in 1913."" This 
publication placed him in the front rank of the great sci- 
entists who have dealt with agricultural subjects, and yet 
it was written so plainly and simply that every farmer could 
understand the contents. About eighty thousand copies of 
this bulletin were distributed by 1923, a circulation that 
probably equals that of any other experiment station bul- 
letin.** The basic principle set forth was the economy of 
fitting the rations to the fat test of the milk produced. As 
part of his studies, Professor Haecker experimented to de- 
termine the influence of a change from barn to pasture feed- 
ing on the butterfat content of the milk. In this connection 
—and possibly also in a perplexed and somewhat discour- 
aged moment—he once wrote: “Surely the ways of the 
cow are very strange. She does and she doesn’t, and then 
again she does neither.” The feeding standards popular- 
ized by Professor Haecker’s bulletin have been adopted in 
many parts of the world. In later years, he devoted con- 
siderable attention to the working out of similar standards 
for beef cattle.” 

As a teacher, research worker, and leader, Professor 
Haecker had the foresight and judgment which enabled him 
to select the lines of investigation of greatest practical bene- 
fit and of most pressing need. Coupled with these gifts 


* This was published by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as number 130 of its Bulletins. It was revised and enlarged in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, and reprinted in February and August, 1915, October, 1916, 
June, 1917, December, 1918, January, 1920, and September, 1921. See 
also T. L. Haecker, “ Feeding Dairy Cows,” in Hoard’s Dairyman, 32: 
898 (December 6, 1901). 

** According to some sources, 120,000 copies had been distributed by 
1921, and 175,000 by 1929. See Farmer, 39:1403 (October 8, 1921); 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Special Circular, p. 43 (Feb- 
ruary, 1929). These figures are, however, too high, and apparently in- 
clude the bulletins issued to supersede number 130. Fitch to Coffey, 
February 8, 1938. 

” Farm, Stock and Home, 24:285, 308 (May 1, 15, 1908); Hoard’s 
Dairyman, 52:140, 72:792, 814 (August 25, 1916, August 25, 1927): 
Farmer, 36:894 (May 18, 1918). 
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were sincerity and common sense which enabled him to as- 
sume leadership not only of his professional colleagues but 
of the actual “ dirt” farmers throughout the commonwealth. 
In retrospect, his decisions concerning Minnesota dairying 
seem so logical that the casual student may be tempted to 
assert that geography and economics alone molded the 
course of its development. Assuredly, however, his leader- 
ship and vision did much to negate the necessity of decades 
of chaotic trial-and-error experimentation before the actu- 
alities of the course which the development of dairying was 
to take were ascertained. 

Professor Haecker, now in his ninety-third year, has lived 
to see his services given the wide recognition that they de- 
serve. In 1909, he was a delegate to the international 
dairy convention at Budapest, and this honor afforded him 
the opportunity of personally observing dairying as prac- 
ticed in Europe. Dairy organizations have tendered him 
testimonials of appreciation of his leadership and of their 
indebtedness to him. In 1923, the University of Wiscon- 
sin honored him as a national leader in the fields of co- 
operative dairying and cattle feeding. Six years later, a 
poll conducted by the Dairy Farmer, a magazine with a na- 
tional circulation, selected Professor Haecker as one of the 
ten scientists of the world who had made the most out- 
standing contributions to the dairy industry.” 

Best of all, his contributions have been honored in the 
adopted state which he served so well. In 1925, the new 
dairy building of the college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was dedicated as Haecker Hall.*" On 

”“ Prof. Haecker Abroad,” in Farm, Stock and Home, 25:489 (Au- 
gust 1, 1909). For comprehensive statements concerning honors, see 
Folwell, Minnesota, 4:407; Farmer, 39: 1391 (October 8, 1921) ; Hoard’s 
Dairyman, 65: 124, 68:608, 72:792, 80:353 (February 9, 1923, Novem- 
ber 28, 1924, August 25, 1927, July 25, 1935). 

* Farmer, 43:35 (January 10, 1925); Hoard’s Dairyman, 69: 14, 23 


(January 16, 1925); Dairy Record, January 7, 1925; Land O’ Lakes 
News, January, 1925; Farm, Stock and Home, 41:4 (January 15, 1925). 
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one of its walls is a bronze tablet which bears a striking 
medallion portrait of Professor Haecker and the following 
brief tribute: 
In honor of Theophilus Levi Haecker, in charge of teaching and 
research in dairy husbandry, University of Minnesota, 1891-1918. 
For his investigations in the nutrition of dairy cattle and his leader- 
ship in organizing co-operative dairying, the Nation is his debtor. 


Everett E. Epwarps 


BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Unitep STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 














THE RISE OF BASEBALL IN MINNESOTA 


FOLLOWING THE DEMOBILIZATION of the armies in 1865, 
there came a rapid and widespread development of baseball 
clubs. Minnesota pioneers, however, were familiar with 
the game even before the war. In August, 1857, for ex- 
ample, the citizens of Nininger decided to organize a base- 
ball club. A meeting was held at the office of the Emigrant 
Aid Journal on August 3, and twelve days later the first 
game was played. G. H. Burns and Charles Ledie were 
chosen president and secretary of the club. The editor of 
the Nininger paper hoped the venture would stimulate the 
young men of neighboring towns to organize clubs so that 
‘matches and return matches” could be played for “ assem- 
bled thousands.” ? 

In St. Paul, a baseball organization claimed the attention 
of newspapers as early as the summer of 1859, when it was 
scheduled to play on the “ground near Dr. Pattison’s 
Church” at least twice a week. Apparently most of the 
competition was provided by matching the married men 
against the bachelors. The club showed a lack of vigor in 
1860, and late in the summer William Wilson “ requested 
all members”’ to hold an organization meeting. The result 
was the formation of the Olympic club, which took part in 
a baseball game on September 11, 1860. During the next 
few years, events of more significance absorbed the attention 
and energy of citizens.” 

In 1865 intercity baseball competition began. In the issue 
of May 17 the Saint Paul Press announced that the North 
Star club of St. Paul was scheduled to play a game with the 
— Aid Journal of Minnesota, August 1, 15, September 12, 


* Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), July 30, 1859, August 11, Septem- 
ber 11, 1860; Saint Paul Press, March 31, 1864. 
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Excelsior club of Fort Snelling. A victory for the St. Paul 
club was predicted because many of the best players on the 
Excelsior club had recently been discharged. The game was 
played before a large crowd and the North Star club won 
by the overwhelming score of 38 to 14. Despite the large 
score, the contest was completed within two hours. The 
Press did not present a box-score summary, but it did pub- 
lish the score by innings and a list of the players. On May 
26 the North Star club announced that it had prepared 
“sheltered seats for ladies and other visitors,’ and that it 
was planning “to obtain a neat uniform” and to “erect a 
building for meetings and as a depository for property of 
the club.” Another indication of its “ flourishing condition” 
was its practice schedule: ‘‘ Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays from 4 to 6 P.M.’’® 

The North Star boys challenged the sportsmen of Has- 
tings to “match play.” The first game was played at 
Hastings on July 1. The people of St. Paul were “ indebted 
to Mr. Squires, the telegraph operator,” for news of the vic- 
tory of the North Star club. Not until July 7 did the Press 
publish a complete account of the game as given in the 
Hastings Conserver. The Vermillion club of Hastings had 
been organized the “‘ day preceding the match” and its mem- 
bers “had never played together before.’ Walter C. 
Cowles of the Vermillion club was umpire. After the con- 
test “both clubs, and visitors from St. Paul, assembled at 
the Herndon House,” where supper had been “ prepared 
by the Vermillion Club” in honor of the North Star boys. 
An account of the affair concluded with a prophecy: ‘“* We 
believe that this friendly meeting will long be remembered 
by victor and vanquished, and will mark an important era 
in the history of the game in the State.”” The Vermillion 
club played the second and final game of the match at St. 
Paul in September, the North Stars winning by a score of 
49 to 16. ‘A large attendance of ladies and gentlemen” 


* Press, May 13, 14, 19, 1865. 
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were so absorbed in the game that a rainstorm did not drive 
them away. De Kay, left fielder of the Vermillion club, 
‘held some flyers in a masterly manner”; Paine of the 
North Star made some “brilliant catches’; and Wilson 
was applauded for “audacious and fortunate play between 
bases.”” After the game the “ gentlemen of the two clubs” 
enjoyed a dinner at the International Hotel, where there 
was ‘“‘a general good time — sparkling wit, happy repartee, 
genial jokes, explosions of laughter . . . in fact, just such 
a time as two or three score of intelligent gentlemen can 
have, when they have the disposition.” * 

In 1865 the North Star club showed consistent activity. 
Although it was inactive the next year, baseball prospered 
in St. Paul. On April 14, 1866, “all interested in forming 
a Base Ball Club” were called upon to meet at the grounds 
of the North Star. By July 27 two clubs had been organ- 
ized. The Olympics selected Russ Munger, C. S. Wilson, 
H. C. Wilkinson, and E. Stone Gorman for officers; the 
Saxon club officials were Charles Wilson, W. J. Coulter, 
Freeman Strong, and Loren Collins. The first game be- 
tween the rival clubs was won by the Olympic nine by a 
score of 20to 18. The rivalry between the two teams was 
especially keen because the Saxon club represented Lower 
Town and the Olympic, Upper Town. The Saxons next 
challenged the Olympics to a “match game,” which would 
require the winning of two out of three contests. The first 
game of the series was won by the Saxon nine, although the 
umpire had to stop the game at the end of the seventh in- 
ning because of rain. Needless to say, the Olympics be- 
lieved they would have won if nature had not intervened. 
The second game, a smashing victory for the Olympics, was 
played late in August This team also won the final game 
on October 29 and became the city champions.* 

* Press, July 2, September 21, 1865. 


* Press, August 4, 1865, April 14, 28, May 1, 17, July 27, August 22, 
23, 28, 29, October 30, 1866. 
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In the fall of 1866 the second nines of the Saxon and 
Olympic clubs played two games, each winning one. There 
was also a match between two boys’ clubs, the Liberty and 
Independent. In the same year the Champion club of Wi- 
nona was organized, and a club was reported in Red Wing. 
At the end of 1866 baseball had a firm hold in St. Paul, a 
good beginning in Hastings, and a start in both Winona and 
Red Wing. The stage was set for the banner year of 
1867.° 

During the first week of April, 1867, “old members” 
and all others interested were requested to meet in Mun- 
ger’s Hall to reorganize the North Star club. Enthusiasm 
ran high; at the first practice game there were “twelve or 
thirteen” players on each side. By the first week in May 
the club had selected “ new grounds on Dayton’s Bluff,” and 
at the regular meeting for May the first nine was selected 
to play “ against the field.” An omnibus, which left “ Bridge 
Square at three thirty o'clock precisely, stopping at Munger’s, 
Merchants’ Hotel, and the International,”’ was obtained to 
haul the members to the playing grounds. The first match 
game of the season was played with the Minneapolis club on 
May 27, and thirty-five members of the North Star went to 
the neighboring city for the occasion. The results were 
most gratifying for the visitors, who won the game by a score 
of 56 to 26.? 

Two days after this victory, a special meeting of the 
North Star club was held for the purpose of choosing a 
uniform. Every member was ordered to attend the June 
meeting or “be subject to a fine.” Arrangements were 
made for a benefit performance to raise funds, for if the 
club was to keep on a “ good playing basis, many things are 
necessary besides tact and muscle.” The benefit, which was 


* Press, October 13, November 5, 1866; Goodhue County Republican 
(Red Wing), April 12, 1867; Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 14: 262 (June 
23, 1866). 

* Press, April 6, 18, May 5, 8, 9, 18, 23, 27, 1867. 
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held in the opera house, drew a large audience. A second 
game with the Minneapolis nine was played in St. Paul be- 
fore a large crowd “of ladies and gentlemen.”” The omni- 
bus was unable to transport all those who wished to see the 
contest, and many “livery teams” were in use. Seats placed 
along one side of the grounds were “ well filled, mostly by 
ladies.” Although the game was played in St. Paul, “the 
crowd seemed desirous that Minneapolis should win.” The 
North Star club again was victorious, however, by a score 
of 47 to 29. When the game was finished after three and 
a half hours, each side gave the other three cheers and the 
players then went to the International Hotel, where an “ ele- 
gant supper” was served. Besides a lengthy account of the 
game, the Press included a summary which resembled the 
present-day box score. The players were listed in columns 
with the number of runs and outs made by each.*® 

In less than a week after the second triumph over the 
Minneapolis nine the North Star club challenged the Cres- 
cent club of Red Wing. Since the challenger had to travel 
for the first game of a match, the North Star nine and mem- 
bers who wished to watch the game took the Milwaukee 
road to Red Wing and arrived at midnight. Some mem- 
bers of the Crescent club were waiting to take charge of the 
visitors, who were “ furnished in a very hospitable manner 
with everything necessary’ for their comfort. In the morn- 
ing members of the “ Crescent Club took their guests about 
the city and exhibited to them all the sights,” or “ enter- 
tained them in a very handsome style”’ until the time of the 
game. When the players reached the fair grounds, where 
the game was played, many people had “congregated to 
witness the sport.’’ For six innings the game was evenly 
contested, but the St. Paul boys batted hard in the closing 
innings to win by a score of 52 to 34. The St. Paul Press 
tabulated some of the important facts of the game, naming 


* Press, May 29, June 2, 6, 8, 9, 15, 1867. 
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the umpire, L. A. Hancock of the Crescent Club, and the 
official scorers, J. D. Wilson of St. Paul and C. H. Bosworth 
of Red Wing, and giving the number of home runs, fly 
catches, and passed balls, and the line-ups and batting or- 
der.® 

The North Star club continued to arouse interest in the 
great game of baseball by going to Mankato in July. In 
order to arrive on July 10 ready for play, members of the 
St. Paul nine had to leave home two days earlier. The trip 
was made by train and boat. Since the Frontier club had 
been organized only a short time, it was no match for a nine 
‘*so well disciplined as the North Star,” whose members were 
hailed as the ‘“‘ Champions of the State.” '° 

Meanwhile in St. Paul, the Saxon club of Lower Town 
was reorganized by “boys from twelve to sixteen years of 
age.” These youngsters were given plenty of opportunity 
to develop by the North Star club, which had a membership 
sufficient for more than three nines. The third team played 
the Saxons on July 7 for the first time, and was soundly 
trounced. The spectators were considerably amused by the 
sight of “full grown men” being beaten by a team of 
youngsters. A month later the third team of the North 
Star, reinforced by three players from the second nine, had 
to play ten innings to defeat the Saxons, who won the third 
and deciding game by the impressive score of 50 to 31. All 
the games were played on the North Star grounds on Day- 
ton’s Bluff.” 

Early in September, 1867, the North Star club announced 
the opening of a new diamond on St. Anthony Hill, “near 
Doctor Day’s residence.” Press reports indicate that boys 
took possession of the old grounds on Dayton’s Bluff. Dur- 
ing October and November five new clubs, at least two of 
“a June 16, 23, 1867; Goodhue County Republican, June 21, 28, 


© Press, July 12, 1867. 
™ Press, July 7, 8, 10, August 9, 11, 31, 1867. 
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them for boys, were named in the newspapers. The last 
game of the season, on November 23, was between teams 
from the Dixon and Adams schools.’* 

It is clear that much of the credit for the popularity of 
baseball in Minnesota in 1867 should go to the North Star 
club. For an amateur organization it was excellently di- 
rected. It held meetings regularly each month during the 
season, and issued many special calls. The first nine was 
selected from the membership, which totaled fifty-seven 
names. Regular practice and social games between the first 
and second nines gave the members a chance to prove their 
skill. In July it was rumored that the club would send rep- 
resentatives to the Detroit baseball convention. Ten of 
the members accompanied the Minneapolis team on a trip 
to Hastings and Red Wing in August.”* 

Many other Minnesota towns had baseball clubs in 1867. 
The Lake City Union Base Ball Club was organized on July 
10 with a total membership of twenty-five. On August 10 
the first and second nines of the Crescent club of Red Wing 
went to Lake City to play two games with the Union club. 
The editor of the Lake City Leader rejoiced in the meeting 
of the “ youth of the neighboring towns”’ and declared that 
if baseball had no other claims, it must be praised as a 
‘glorious game.”” The Red Wing group also traveled to 
Rochester for a game with the Gopher State club. The 
crowd that saw the game was estimated to number a thou- 
sand. The Rochester boys won the game easily by a margin 
of twenty-six runs. Upon returning home members of the 
Crescent club adopted resolutions expressing their “ thanks 
to the Gopher State club and the Rochester citizens, their 
commendations to the people of Rochester for interest in 
the game, and to Captain Shaw for being umpire.” The 
Gopher State club played at Owatonna on July 29 and 30, 


* Press, September 2, October 15, 20, 27, November 3, 10, 16, 23, 


1867. 
* Press, July 13, 14, 19, 20, August 1, 4, 1867. 
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losing both games. Captain Olin of the North Star club 
was the efficient umpire for the contests. The Winona 
club was defeated by the Gopher State club at Rochester in 
August. <A team from St. Peter was beaten by the Frontier 
club of Mankato before five hundred spectators." 

Many other clubs organized in 1867 apparently did not 
participate in intercity matches. The St. Croix Ball Club 
was formed at Stillwater sometime during July. According 
to the Goodhue County Republican a club was organized at 
Cannon Falls. The Minnehaha club of Northfield and a 
club at Faribault were in the field and helped to organize 
the Minnesota State Association of Base Ball Players, as 
did clubs from Dundas and St. Cloud. The formation of 
this association was the outstanding feature of Minnesota 
baseball history in 1867. A step in this direction was taken 
at Rochester in June, when Dr. E. C. Cross proposed to the 
Minnesota State Agricultural Society that a “ free tourna- 
ment”’ be held during the state fair—an idea that was re- 
jected by the state fairboard. The St. Paul Press of August 
20 took the next step by calling a ‘“‘ Base Ball Players’ Con- 
vention.” 

In accordance with an expressed desire of a majority of the Base 
Ball Clubs throughout the State, a delegate convention of Base Ball 
Players is hereby called to meet at Ingersoll’s Hall, in the city of St. 
Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, the 4th day of September, 1867, for the 
purpose of organizing a State Association, and to transact any other 
business which may come before it. 

All regularly organized Clubs which have adopted the rules and 
regulations of the National Association of Base Ball Players, wil! be 
entitled to two delegates each. 

All newspapers in Minnesota were urged to reprint this no- 
tice, which was signed by the presidents of the baseball clubs 
at St. Paul, Owatonna, Hastings, Minneapolis, Red Wing, 
Northfield, Winona, Faribault, and Mankato. The North 
Star club of St. Paul, which had played at Minneapolis, Red 


“ Lake City Leader, July 13, August 16, 1867; Goodhue County Re- 
publican, July 26, August 2, 1867; Saint Paul Press, August 1, 16, 1867. 
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Wing, and Mankato, and had been represented by umpires 
at Hastings, Rochester, and Owatonna, was the leading 
spirit in the movement to create a state organization.” 

The convention was held as scheduled. The first session 
was called to order by Judge Charles Taylor of Dundas; 
R. C. Olin of St. Paul was chosen chairman pro tem; and 
R. E. Grant of Faribault, secretary. The committee on 
credentials seated delegates from the Gopher club of Owa- 
tonna, the Crescent club of Red Wing, the Faribault club, 
the Minnehaha club of Northfield, the Adriatic club of Dun- 
das, the North Star and Saxon clubs of St. Paul, the Arctic 
club of St. Cloud, the National club of Lake City, and the 
Minneapolis and High School clubs of Minneapolis. A 
committee on permanent organization was appointed. The 
convention ignored the delegates and active ballplayers in 
electing as president General Henry H. Sibley, who was 
famed not only as a soldier and a statesman, but also as a 
sportsman. R.C. Olin was made vice-president; J. K. Rodg- 
ers, secretary; and Sidney Mills, Jr., treasurer.’® 

A constitution and bylaws were drafted and adopted, and 
the organization was officially named the ‘“‘ Minnesota State 
Association of Base Ball Players.” Its purposes were to 
‘improve, foster and perpetuate’ the game of baseball and 
to cultivate “kindly feelings among the different members of 
the Base Ball Clubs.”. Each member club was to be repre- 
sented by two delegates. In order to enter the association, 
a club must, “thirty days previous to the annual meeting,” 
submit “a written application signed by the President and 
Secretary” which will give the “name of the club, date of 
organization, days and places of playing, names of officers 
and delegates, and the number of members.”” ‘The commit- 

* Goodhue County Republican, August 2, 1867; Press, June 20, July 
13, 30, August 22, September 5, 1867. 

” Press, September 5, 1867. For some of Sibley’s own accounts of his 
adventures as a hunter and sportsman, see “A Buffalo and Elk Hunt in 


1842,” and “ Sibley as a Wild Game Conservationist,” ante, 15: 382-394, 
18: 415-419. 
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tee on nominations would receive the application and then 
“investigate and report.’ If the petition received a two- 
thirds vote, the applicant was admitted as a member, and 
“any informality or irregularity in the application” could 
be waived by a two-thirds vote. In order to be eligible for 
admission, a club had to have “at least eighteen active mem- 
bers,” and it was required to sign the constitution and pay 
dues of five dollars at or before the annual meeting. The 
officers of the association were elected for one year, or un- 
til officers were elected to supplant them. One important 
duty of the secretary was to publish the decisions of the judi- 
ciary committee. The annual meeting was to be held on the 
third Wednesday in March, “at such a place as may be desig- 
nated by the officers of the Association,” with “eight dele- 
gates” constituting a quorum. The rules and regulations of 
the National Association of Base Ball Players were “ to gov- 
ern all match games” played between clubs belonging to the 
state association. Three standing committees were speci- 
fied in the constitution — the judiciary, rules and regulations, 
and nomination.” 
The bylaws adopted at the St. Paul convention contained 
a few items of interest. Every member present at a meeting 
of the association was “ required” to vote unless “ directly 
or personally” interested in the question under considera- 
tion. A two-thirds vote by the members present at any 
meeting was necessary for expulsion. For settling disputes, 
‘All charges against any member, or Club, must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Secretary . . . within three days 
from the occurrence of causes . . . and the Club or person 
against whom said charges are made will be furnished with 
a copy thereof.” Then the judiciary committee would in- 
vestigate and ‘“‘ render judgment thereon within fifteen days 
. which decision shall be binding and final,” unless upon 
appeal it was reversed by a two-thirds vote of the association. 


* The Press of September 5, 1867, published the constitution and by- 
laws of the association. 
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The convention undertook to select a location for the first 
state tournament, for which Minneapolis, Faribault, and St. 
Paul were bidding. Faribault sponsors promised to raise 
five hundred dollars; and St. Paul, six hundred. A commit- 
tee of five, with General Sibley as chairman, was appointed 
to conduct the tournament after St. Paul was chosen. That 
city was to raise six hundred dollars “ for providing prizes 
and paying expenses,”’ and if unable to obtain that amount, 
the committee was at liberty to locate the tournament in a 
city that would. The convention decided that any club that 
applied for membership and indicated its willingness to com- 
ply, in all respects, with the provisions of the constitution 
and bylaws one week before the tournament would be al- 
lowed to participate."* 

At the evening session of the convention the officers were 
inaugurated. Sibley accepted the presidency in a brief 
speech in which he expressed the belief that “ Base Ball was 
destined to become emphatically a National Game, and that 
the best thing that the community can do will be to encour- 
age its development. It not only developes the muscles,”’ 
he continued, but it contributes to the “health of the de- 
votee,”’ promotes a “ general acquaintance by bringing men 
together from a distance,” and occupies their time and pre- 
vents them ‘from visiting places and indulging in habits 
which are improper and ought to be avoided.”” He added 
that “ seeing their elders engaged in this amusement encour- 
aged young boys to engage in it and had a tendency to keep 
them out of bad company.” In closing, Sibley pledged him- 
self ‘to do all in his power to forward the interests of the 
association, though only a passive member of a club.” ® 

At St. Paul, under the leadership of the North Star club, 
a committee composed of Sibley, Olin, Theodore Borup, 
Captain C. E. Graves, and Damon Greenleaf, was appointed 
to raise funds for the state tournament. It may be assumed 


* Press, September 5, 1867. 
* Press, September 5, 1867. 
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that the necessary sum was raised, for the tournament was 
held in St. Paul. An imposing list of prizes was offered for 
the winning club and outstanding players. The rules pro- 
vided for two classes of competition, and an entrance fee of 
five dollars had to be paid on or before September 17. 
Only five clubs entered the tournament —a cause for bitter 
disappointment. They were the Arctic club of St. Cloud, 
the Vermillion club of Hastings, the North Star and Saxon 
clubs of St. Paul, and the St. Croix club of Stillwater.” 
September 24, the first day of the tournament, was per- 
fect for baseball, according to the St. Paul Press. The 
event was a gala one; even the omnibus horses were deco- 
rated with miniature flags in honor of the occasion. Prepa- 
rations had been made at the North Star grounds to 
entertain a portion of the crowd in “ elevated seats erected 
on the border of right field.” Probably most of the specta- 
tors sat on the ground or in the carriages which fringed the 
field. The first game between the St. Cloud Arctics and 
the North Stars was called off at the end of the sixth inning, 
with the St. Paul team leading by fifty runs. The second 
game, between the North Star and Vermillion nines, was a 
real test of skill; but the North Stars finally took complete 
command of the game and scored twenty-one times in the 
eighth inning. The final score was 58 to 40. In the sec- 
ond class the Saxon nine defeated the St. Croix team in the 
first game, but lost to the same club in the second game. 
Since the St. Croix club had to leave before the end of the 
tournament, the Saxon nine won the second-class champion- 
ship by a toss of a coin. For the first-class championship, 
the North Stars played the Vermillions after the latter had 
disposed of St. Cloud by a score of 100 to 44. The final 
game attracted a large crowd, including so many boys that 
it seemed as if “all the schools in the city had made a special 
holiday.” The umpire was H. S. Seymour of the Niagara 


” Press, September 24, 1867. 
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club, Buffalo, New York. The summary of the game in the 
St. Paul Press indicates an interesting contest.” 


NortH STAR OUTS RUNS 
Olin, pitcher ....... sniibuaseadeonaens o 5 
W. Wilson, catcher.......... se 5 
Paine, first baseman.................... 1 6 
C. Wilson, shortstop..................... 5 3 
Tostevin, second baseman oe 3 
H. Wilson, left fielder................ 2 5 
Oakes, center fielder.................... 2 6 
P. Wilson, third baseman 3 5 
Noyes, right fielder 2 5 
Totals 2772 43 
VERMILLION 
Greiner, catcher ................:0.0... i 3 
Van Inervan, third baseman. ....... 4 + 
Norton, pitcher . ‘s l 5 
Crozier, second baseman 3 + 
Kinzie, left fielder . ¥ l 
Jones, shortstop ............ — 3 
Twitchell, center fielder z 5 
Etheridge, first baseman Z 5 
Torrence, right fielder 2 5 
Totals ecdtsaetubcaagetes 27 35 
Innings 123 45 67 8 9 Totals 
North Star 0 0101210 8 0 1 2 43 
Vermillion [2 tz 83.3 2 35 
Home runs ..Tostevin 1; Crozier 1. 
Fly catches -ceeNorth Star 10; Vermillion 9. 
Passed balls ..................- North Star 6; Vermillion 14. 
Struck out North Star 3; Vermillion 2. 
Bases on called balls North Star 4; Vermillion 4. 
Time of game ..2 hours and 25 minutes. 


Following the victory of the North Star nine, President 
Sibley awarded the prizes. The championship prize, a sil- 
ver ball, was, of course, presented to the captain of the 


™ Press, September 28, 1867. 
“This column actually totals only 26. 
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North Star team, W. Wilson. The second prize, a silver- 
mounted rosewood bat, was awarded to the Vermillion club. 
The Arctic club of St. Cloud received the third prize, a sil- 
ver goblet. In the second-class competition, the first prize, 
a set of four flags with silver-mounted staffs, was presented 
to the Saxon club of St. Paul; and the St. Croix club of 
Stillwater received the second-place trophy, a set of silver- 
mounted bats. The presentation to the North Star nine of 
a prize for being “ white-washed” most often during the 
tournament was the occasion for “loud and repeated ap- 
plause”’ from the spectators. Medals went to Greiner of 
the Vermillion club as the best catcher, and to the following 
members of the North Stars: Olin as the best pitcher, Paine 
as best batter, and Charles Wilson as best shortstop and 
thrower. The latter threw a ball 285% feet.** “After the 
presentation of the prizes, the different clubs formed a pro- 
cession in two ranks, open order, and marched down town 
preceded by the Great Western Band, which had, with its 
soul-inspiring music filled up the intervals in the afternoon’s 
exercises.” The parade which disbanded at the Interna- 
tional House, brought to a close the first state baseball tour- 
nament ever held in Minnesota.* 

Regulations for future “match play” for the champion- 
ship trophy, published in the St. Paul Press of October 8, 
1867, defined the manner of challenging and of paying fees 
and expenses. To obtain the silver ball a team must win 
two out of three games, all players on the competing nines 
‘must have been members of the club in good standing for 
thirty days prior to the match,” and the Base Ball Players’ 
Book of Reference published in 1867 by J. C. Haney and 
Company was made the basis for settling disputes not cov- 
ered by rules of the state association. The mere creation 
of rules, however, did not smooth all the bumps in the path 
of championship play; in fact, they seemed to make new dif- 


* Press, September 24, 25, 28, 1867. 
™* Press, September 25, 1867. 
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ficulties. Bickerings, accusations of unfairness, and some- 
times disputes so bitter as to interrupt a game, now arose. 
Following victories over teams from Faribault, Hastings, 
and Hudson, Wisconsin, in the spring of 1868, the Minne- 
haha club of Northfield challenged the North Star nine to 
defend its title. The North Stars who had been inactive 
since winning the championship insisted upon strict adherence 
to the rules requiring the challenger to play the first game 
at the home of the champion, and the Minnehaha boys 
‘unanimously resolved to go to St. Paul at whatever cost.” 
Through the kindness of the Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road, the telegraph was used to make the final arrange- 
ments for the game. A controversy over the thirty-day 
eligibility clause threatened to wreck the match. When the 
teams arrived on the playing field on July 17, the North 
Star club was planning to use a certain William Miller of 
Stillwater as pitcher. The St. Paul boys admitted that 
Miller had pitched for the St. Croix team, but insisted that 
he “‘was now coming to St. Paul to live” and therefore 
should be allowed to play. After wrangling for more than 
an hour, the teams submitted the question to the umpire, 
Walter C. Cowles of Hastings, who barred Miller from the 
game. Another quarrel arose when the game was stopped 
by rain in the eighth inning, with the score of 78 to 38 in 
favor of the Minnehaha nine. Much of the latter’s scoring 
had been done after the rain began. Although the St. Paul 
papers condemned the North Stars for being ‘“ unprepared 
to play,” they asserted that the game might have been a 
victory for the St. Paul team if the play had been suspended 
as soon as the rain began and resumed when it had ceased. 
After considerable argument, the North Stars finally con- 
ceded the game to the Minnehaha nine, but pointed out the 
legality of the St. Paul claims by several references to 
Haney’s rules. The Saint Paul Pioneer described the ac- 
tion of the North Stars as “very graceful and proper,” but 
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expressed doubt about the right of the club to make a game 
out of what “the rules declare is not a game.” Before the 
second and final game was played, the teams had difficulty 
in deciding un the lapse of time between games. The North- 
field nine, however, decided to waive all technicalities, insist- 
ing only that every North Star player should have been a 
member of his club “thirty days prior to the game.”’ On 
August 14 the Minnehaha team claimed the championship 
trophy by defeating the North Stars 40 to 38.” 

The North Star club, which had been so active in inaugu- 
rating organized baseball in Minnesota, did not continue 
very long after losing the championship emblem. In fact, 
the club did not receive any further newspaper publicity un- 
til the spring of 1869, when the fifty-seven members were 
named as defendants in two lawsuits. In one they were sued 
for a livery bill amounting to $251.00, and in the other for 
printing services of an unnamed amount.” 

The play for the silver ball, emblematic of the Minne- 
sota championship, continued in the summer of 1868. The 
Northfield team was given only a month in which to enjoy 
its victory over its St. Paul rivals before it was challenged 
by the St. Croix club of Stillwater. The controversy over 
Miller, the pitcher of the latter nine, added interest to this 
contest. The first game was played on September 23 at 
Northfield. The Minnehaha batters had been able to get 
forty runs off the pitching of Olin, who was awarded the 
pitching prize at the state tournament, but were able to 
score only twenty-three times off the hurling of Miller. Pos- 
sibly the absence of three regular players had something to 
do with the defeat of the Northfield team, for it won a second 
game at Stillwater by a score of 58 to 47. Miller, how- 
ever, did not pitch for the St. Croix nine. The decisive 
game of the series was played at Hastings, where Captain 

* Northfield Recorder, July 24, August 21, 1868; Saint Paul Press, 


May 10, July 18, August 16, 1868; Pioneer, July 18, 21, 1868. 
* Pioneer, April 24, 1869; Press, April 24, May 11, 1869. 
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Olin of the North Stars and Hersey of the Lake City club 
were umpires. This game produced the best baseball played 
in Minnesota prior to 1869, with proof that pitching is es- 
sential to a successful team. If the score is acceptable evi- 
dence, both pitchers were good. Miller of the St. Croix 
did especially fine work, but the Minnehaha pitcher lost his 
effectiveness in the eighth inning. Up to that time each 
team had made only eight runs, but the St. Croix nine made 
seven runs in the eighth and two in the ninth innings, and 
the Minnehahas were able to score five times. In fact, all 
the playing was especially good for players of limited ex- 
perience.” 

The St. Croix club held the title and had possession of the 
silver ball until July, 1869, when the Lake City Union nine 
captured the trophy. Miller did not pitch for the St. Croix 
team. The final game of the match was played in St. Paul, 
where the Saxon club immediately challenged the victorious 
nine. The Saxons won the championship and were called 
upon to defend it by the Crescent club of Red Wing. For 
some unknown reason the Crescents failed to appear in St. 
Paul for the first game, and the Saxons won the second 
game by the close score of 25 to 21. Until the Gopher 
State club of Rochester met the Saxons, the championship 
play of 1869 had been peaceful. The champions and the 
Gopher State team agreed to play for the silver ball at the 
state fair in Rochester. At the end of the seventh inning, 
with the Rochester nine leading, the Saxons “ placed a fielder 
behind their catcher.” An argument followed, but the Sax- 
ons refused to remove their “illegal” fielder. Immediately 
upon resumption of play a foul fly was caught by the sec- 
ond catcher, and the umpire declared the batter out. After 
the subsequent wrangle, the Saxons refused to continue the 
game, and the umpire was forced to declare a victory for 

™ Northfield Recorder, September 11, 1868; Northfield Enterprise, 


September 25, October 16, 30, 1868; Saint Paul Press, September 23, 24, 
October 10, 1868; Stillwater Republican, October 27, 1868. 
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the Gopher State team. The next morning, when the teams 
met again, two referees were chosen to settle disputes which 
the umpire might not be able to adjust. With the score a 
tie, the Saxons announced that they had to leave immedi- 
ately for the depot, and no amount of argument could 
change their decision. As a result the umpire declared the 
Gopher State club the winner and the rightful owner of the 
silver ball. The Saxon club refused to surrender the trophy 
and it must have been sustained in that act by the state as- 
sociation, for in the following summer the Union nine of 
Minneapolis won the championship from the St. Paul team, 
and retained the title during the remainder of the year.” 
There were signs that the quality of the game was im- 
proving in Minnesota. By 1869 margins between the scores 
of the winning and losing teams were becoming smaller — 
an indication that playing ability was more evenly distrib- 
uted than in 1867. This does not mean, however, that 
games were always played skillfully, though the total scores 
do show some improvement. In the championship game 
of 1867, fourteen “passed balls’’ were charged against 
Greiner of the Vermillion club, who was considered the best 
catcher of the tournament. Each catcher had only one 
passed ball in the final game of the championship match of 
the following year. The reduction of scoring shows that 
pitching skill was improving. The champion St. Croix nine 
limited the Minnehahas to thirteen runs in a nine-inning 
game. The Union club of Minneapolis permitted its op- 
ponents only twelve runs in a game in May, 1869. Two 
months later, the Saxon nine, with Lyon pitching, allowed 
only seventeen runs in a game, and he granted a “ picked 
nine” from Minneapolis only ten runs in another game. 
Probably the best of the early Minnesota games was that 
* Saint Paul Pioneer, July 25, August 8, 1869; Lake City Leader, 
July 2, 23, August 6, 13, 1869; St. Paul Dispatch, July 24, August 27, 


September 3, 6, October 2, 4, 1869; Rochester Post, October 2, 1869; 
Minneapolis Tribune, June 11, 12, 1870. 
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between the Union club of Chester and the Independent 
nine of Lake City in 1870. The score was tied at fourteen 
all at the end of nine innings, and the Unions finally won in 
the twelfth with the score 17 to 15. The game was played 
in “one hour and fifty minutes.” The Lake City Leader 
reported a game at Red Wing in 1868 in which the Union 
team of Lake City made four double plays — good fielding 
in any baseball game, even today—and there are several 
other instances of double plays in games of 1869 and 1870.” 
As sporting events became more popular on holidays, 
especially on July 4, baseball became a feature attraction. 
The Owatonna and Rochester nines played on July 4, 1867. 
‘Between one and two hundred visitors from Owatonna ”’ 
went to see the game at Rochester, where there had not 
been so “much excitement since the Fair.’ On July 4, 
1868, two Minnesota teams played at Hudson, Wisconsin. 
I.ake City promoted a baseball tournament on the same day, 
in which teams from Stillwater, Red Wing, and St. Paul 
participated with two nines from Lake City. In 1869 the 
Rochester team traveled to Winona on Independence Day. 
The Saxons of St. Paul played a championship game with 
the Union nine of Minneapolis on July 4, 1871.*° 
Eventually cash prizes were substituted for trophies. 
The St. Paul Press made much of the value of the awards 
given at the state baseball tournament of 1867. The silver 
ball, emblem of the championship, was reputed to be worth 
a hundred dollars. Even the individual awards were re- 
ported to be valued at fifteen dollars each. At Red Wing 
in October, 1867, a ‘citizens’ purse’ of twenty dollars was 
offered for “visiting clubs outside the county,” and on July 
” Saint Paul Press, September 28, 1867; Northfield Enterprise, Octo- 
ber 30, 1868; Lake City Leader, July 24, 1868, July 1, 1870; Minneapolis 
Tribune, July 13, 18, 28, 1869, July 12, 1870. 
” Saint Paul Press, July 7, 1867, July 7, 1868; Goodhue County Re- 
publican, July 3, 1868; Northfield Recorder, July 10, 1868; Lake City 


Leader, July 14, 1868; Rochester Post, July 10, 1869; Minneapolis Trib- 
une, July 4, 1871. 
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4, 1867, at Lake City the winning team received twenty-five 
dollars. In October, 1868, Hudson, Wisconsin, invited the 
Saxons of St. Paul and the St. Croix club of Stillwater to 
compete for “a purse of fifty dollars.” ™ 

Although there was no professionalism in Minnesota 
baseball in the sixties, there were some signs pointing in that 
direction. ‘The first was the effort of the North Star club 
to obtain the services of the pitcher of the St. Croix team. 
Miller was an unusually fast pitcher for the sixties. There 
is no evidence that he ever moved to St. Paul. He played with 
the Stillwater team in 1868, and his name was not on the 
membership list of the North Star in 1869. A Minneapolis 
paper of 1869 recommended procuring the services of an 
expert “and paying him wages . . . whether in instructing 
the club or in playing matches.” It further reported that 
the young men of Minneapolis and St. Anthony were about 
to organize a baseball club and would obtain the services of 
a ‘competent ‘ baseballist’ for at least a short time.” Evi- 
dence that this proposal was carried out, at least in 1869, is 
lacking, but the thought was present.** 

Intercity contests, a state association, and the first state 
tournament with its championship play marked the begin- 
nings of a sport that has had a remarkable growth in Min- 
nesota. As early as 1867 a Minnesota editor remarked 
that “‘The game of Base Ball has become so much the 
style that nearly every village and hamlet has its club, and to 
be a member of the first nine is now looked upon as being 
nearly as honorable a position as a seat in the Legisla- 
ture.”’ * 


Cecit O. MonROE 


Senior HicH SCHOOL 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
" Lake City Leader, July 9, 1869; Goodhue County Republican, Oc- 
tober 11, 1867; Saint Paul Press, October 16, 18, 1868. 
“ Saint Paul Press, July 18, 1868; Minneapolis Tribune, April 9, 1869. 
* Lake City Leader, August 23, 1867. 














CLEARING FOR ACTION ON THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


““WHy IS THE GOVERNMENT building two dams between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul when one would serve as well and 
be less expensive both to maintain and to operate?” This 
question was often asked forty years ago after the “ Five 
Foot Project in Aid of Navigation’ was authorized by 
Congress on August 18, 1894." 

The writer was told by a former mayor of Minneapolis 
that the engineers originally recommended a single dam, 
but that the Congressman from the fifth Minnesota district 
insisted upon two, one of which should be wholly within his 
district. A single dam, at the lower site, would have been 
half in Minneapolis and half in St. Paul. The fifth district 
Congressman had no particular enthusiasm for river naviga- 
tion, but he seems to have had a good eye for the pork barrel. 
After the upper dam, which was located only a stone’s throw 
above the line between Hennepin and Ramsey counties, was 
entirely completed, with its lock and lock-keeper’s house, at 
a total cost to the government of $736,851.71, the engineers 
had their way. The lower dam was built to full height, and 
the upper dam, which had never been put to commercial use, 
was blown up with dynamite in 1912 as an obstruction to 
navigation ! 

In early days the river was the most convenient approach 
to the city. Whenever there was a sufficient stage of water, 
steamers came up to the foot of the rapids below the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Many early settlers came by boat. After 
the coming of the railroads the channel was neglected and 
soon became clogged with sawdust and edgings from the 
sawmills at the falls. After the passing of the sawmills 

’This project was modified by an act of March 2, 1907, which pro- 
vided for a six-foot channel. 
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the question of reviving navigation was often discussed, 
but there was considerable difference of opinion as to its 
utility. Many of the prominent businessmen took the 
ground that, since railroads were necessary to handle north 
and south traffic in winter and east and west traffic at all 
times, there was no need of water transportation. Some 
said that steamboats and barges were things of the past, like 
the oxcart and the wooden plow, and that it would be a step 
backward to revive navigation. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out that water rates were generally much lower than 
rail rates, that certain classes of freight were well adapted 
to water carriers, that cities on navigable water enjoyed 
lower rail rates than inland cities, and that Minneapolis was 
the only city of its size in the country that did not have the 
advantage of water connections with the ports of the world. 

The milling interests were generally opposed to relatively 
lower rates on grain than on manufactured products leaving 
Minneapolis, and were little interested in north and south 
trafic. There were a few ardent advocates of river navi- 
gation, but neither the business interests nor the people gen- 
erally were greatly concerned about it. Such incidents as 
that mentioned at the beginning of this article tended to 
make the whole thing look like a plaything of politics, and 
many good citizens regarded it as such. Minneapolis had 
for a long time enjoyed preferential rail rates based on po- 
tential navigation; but the time came when the river was no 
longer considered even a potential competitor of the rail- 
roads and Minneapolis was coming to be regarded as an 
inland city not entitled to preference. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1912 when the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association decided to make a 
thorough study of the question. It undertook to settle, if 
possible, once for all, whether the city would benefit by the 
use of the river; and to determine what, if any, encourage- 
ment should be given to efforts to improve the channel, pro- 
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vide a water terminal, and put boats on the river. Ac- 
cordingly, a committee of fifteen was appointed from the 
membership by the president, the late Douglas A. Fiske, with 
the writer as chairman.’ It was decided first that the chair- 
man should make a tour of the Ohio and Missouri rivers, and 
of the Mississippi as far south as New Orleans. He was to 
observe what use was being made of the great river and its 
branches by cities that already had the advantages of a us- 
able channel and terminal facilities, and to ascertain what 
benefits, if any, were resulting from such use. 

At Pittsburgh it was learned that the canalization of the 
Monongahela River had been a very great advantage to 
shippers along its banks. This river is much smaller than 
the upper Mississippi and has a lower stage of water in mid- 
summer. Although the channel is paralleled by railroads on 
both banks, most of the coal and other heavy commodities 
go by water because of cheaper rates. Barges and towboats 
of large size were constantly moving up and down the chan- 
nel, and the aggregate tonnage ran into hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons perannum. This is an exceptional case because 
there are important coal mines on the banks of the river, 
but it seemed to answer in the affirmative the question: Can 

* The original committee appointed in 1912 was made up of the fol- 
lowing persons: James C. Andrews, Alex E. Clerihew, Wilbur F. Decker, 
William de la Barre, L. S. Donaldson, Charles D. Gould, Walter Greg- 
ory, H. R. Lyon, G. H. Partridge, Samuel R. Van Sant, E. C. Warner, 
C. C. Webber, and Theodore Wold. Messrs. Archer, de la Barre, 
Gould, Gregory, Partridge, and Warner dropped out in the following 
year, and Charles F. Splady, R. W. Chadbourne, C. F. Gotshall, George 
C. Merrill, H. M. Pilcher, F. C. Shenehon, J. L. Record, and L. H. 
Brittin took their places. Many of these men were too busy to give 
much time to the work, but they were practically unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the final report. Mr. Webber was outstanding in his devotion 
to the cause, and he was largely responsible, with W. W. Morse, S. S. 
Thorpe, J. L. Record, and other businessmen and city officials of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, for putting boats on the river. Aldermen John 
Peterson and Josiah Chase were among those who took an early interest 


in the project and were tireless in working for river transportation and 
channel improvement. 
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water compete with rail transportation when conditions are 
favorable? 

It was learned that the cities visited had all built and 
were maintaining their own terminals. They often en- 
countered difficult problems, especially on the Ohio, because 
of the great range between high and low water, Cincinnati 
having a range of over seventy feet. At Memphis the munic- 
ipal terminal is on a lower level relative to city streets than 
at Minneapolis. Much of the transferring at New Orleans 
is made directly from barge to ocean-going craft without the 
aid of municipal terminals. Barges were in successful op- 
eration on the Ohio and on the lower Mississippi. The line 
between Kansas City and St. Louis was found to be operat- 
ing with difficulty because the channel had a depth at that 
time of less than six feet in many places. 

It was found that the problem of maintaining a nine-foot 
channel on the lower river was a difficult one because caving 
banks and great quantities of silt at times of high water 
often built up bars in a single night where there had been 
ample depth the day before. By the use of mattresses and 
riprap work on the bends this condition was, however, being 
gradually overcome by the government engineers. It is con- 
fined largely to the lower river and scarcely exists at all on 
the upper river because there is less sediment there and a 
more uniform flow. 

Wherever successful navigation was maintained, as on 
the Monongahela, the Ohio, and the lower Mississippi, not 
only was there a large saving in water rates, but much lower 
rail rates were in force than elsewhere. Potential naviga- 
tion often had a favorable effect on rail rates, but actual 
navigation was far more effective. 

After the completion of the Panama Canal, Minneapolis 
lost much west coast business because of cheap ocean rates. 
Cities hundreds of miles west of the Atlantic seaboard were 
able to ship their products to Atlantic ports by rail, and 
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thence to the Pacific coast by water, for less than Minne- 
apolis could ship by the all-rail route. Since the Panama 
Canal, a government project, had injured the trade of Min- 
neapolis, it seemed no more than fair that the government 
should improve the channel of the Mississippi as a partial 
compensation. With rates on the upper river comparable 
with those on the Ohio and the lower Mississippi, Minne- 
apolis could still compete with eastern cities for south and 
west coast business. 

A city at the head of navigation on any waterway is in an 
advantageous position because of its relation to trade with 
the hinterland. Whatever benefits were to be derived from 
such a position on the upper Mississippi plainly belonged to 
Minneapolis and should be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Because of lack of floods and sediment the upper river 
should be less costly to improve and to maintain than the 
Ohio, the Missouri, or the lower Mississippi. 

These were some of the considerations which convinced 
the committee that river navigation would be an advantage 
to Minneapolis, and that every possible effort should be 
made to have the channel improved, dams and locks built, 
and harbor facilities provided. 

The committee was so impressed with the advantage of 
municipally owned terminals that it proceeded at once to 
have a bill introduced into the state legislature authorizing 
a bond issue of five hundred thousand dollars for a munic- 
ipal terminal at Minneapolis. This sum was cut to three 
hundred thousand dollars by the legislature before it passed 
the bill at the session of 1913. At this point it was discov- 
ered that no public body had power to proceed with the con- 
struction and operation of river terminals at Minneapolis. 
The committee decided that the city council should be given 
this power and the bill was so drawn. Neither the city coun- 
cil nor the city engineer had asked for any authority or 
money for the purpose until the committee brought up the 
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matter. Thereafter a harbor committee was appointed by 
the city council and it co-operated very effectively with the 
Civic and Commerce Association committee in taking steps 
toward the establishment of a municipal terminal. Before 
the city authorities decided to make any improvements at 
the foot of Washington Avenue, the earlier committee em- 
ployed a civil engineer to take levels and make a preliminary 
survey of the possibilities of a rail connection at this point. 
One of the two possible approaches then pointed out was 
finally adopted when the connection was made several years 
later. 

The old steamboat landing, owned by the city, was much 
reduced in area by the establishment of harbor lines by the 
government engineers. At the urgent request of the chair- 
man of our committee these harbor lines were re-established 
to give the city an unbroken front of more than a thousand 
feet and an increased area of something more than sixteen 
thousand square feet of space available for buildings and 
equipment. The harbor wall was finally built along this re- 
established line. 

The condition of the channel for a distance of about six 
miles above the Omaha Bridge in St. Paul was extremely 
bad.* Edgings and sunken logs were so interwoven as to 
make dredging very difficult. Apparently the government 
had no plans for immediate improvement, but it was per- 
suaded by members of the committee, who did much prod- 
ding and frequently visited engineering headquarters, to pro- 
duce a usable channel before the high dam was completed. 

The city council, very wisely, was in no haste to take final 
action in the matter of a municipal terminal, for opposition 
to the project had by no means ceased, but condemnation 

* This bridge was for many years the actual head of navigation on the 
Mississippi. The movement started by the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation led, very definitely, to the revival of navigation between St. Paul 


and Minneapolis, and to the restoration of Minneapolis as the head of 
navigation on the river. 
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proceedings were started in 1914. The old public landing 
was made the nucleus of the terminal and contiguous lots 
were acquired in almost exact conformity to the recom- 
mendations of the committee, dated January 15, 1914. On 
February 13, 1914, the city engineer presented plans for a 
harbor wall 1,333.9 feet long on the re-established harbor 
line, and on February 20 he was directed to proceed with 
the work. The committee was instrumental in persuading 
the government engineers to revise the channel project to 
include a turning basin opposite the proposed terminal, and 
to hasten dredging operations. 

In view of the general acceptance of the advantages to 
Minneapolis of river navigation at the present time, it is 
dificult to believe that the project was so little favored 
twenty-five years ago. Soon after I began to haunt the city 
hall as an advocate of municipal terminals, one of the elderly 
conservative aldermen called me aside and quietly advised 
me to drop the matter and not to risk my reputation in the 
community by being connected with such an impractical and 
visionary scheme as the revival of navigation. One of the 
largest contributors to the Civic and Commerce Association, 
a prominent miller and highly respected citizen, canceled his 
subscription because the association had in his opinion been 
so unwise as to interest itself in such an impractical proposi- 
tion. It should be said, however, that many who at first 
looked upon it with disfavor, and some who advised against 
it, later became active supporters of the plan for the estab- 
lishment of a barge line. 

When the committee had done what it could to obtain 
appropriations for river improvement, encourage the build- 
ing of a muncipal terminal, and create sentiment in favor of 
river navigation, it made its final report and left the matter 
in the hands of businessmen who had come to see its ad- 
vantages. The matter was taken up by a very capable group 
of men who overcame tremendous obstacles and finally suc- 
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ceeded not only in putting boats on the river, but in securing 
the adoption of a nine-foot channel project and an efficient 
government-operated barge line. 

In June, 1937, more than twenty thousand tons of river 
freight were landed at the Minneapolis terminal and upward 
of two million gallons of gasoline arrived in April, 1938. 
River navigation is now coming into such favor that a plan 
for extending the service above the falls, by the construction 
of two more locks, is receiving serious consideration. But 
this article deals only with beginnings. An account of these 
later developments wouid make another — and a very inter- 
esting — story. 

WILBUR F. DecKER 


CHRISTMAS LAKE 
EXcELsior, MINNESOTA 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


SOME EARLY GALTIER LETTERS 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the founding of St. Paul 
is causing the city itself and many of its constituent churches 
and societies to turn their thoughts back to the obscure be- 
ginnings of the city. All too little is known of the humble 
origin of St. Paul, but the part played by one man is note- 
worthy. Father Lucian Galtier, a French priest from Du- 
buque, reached St. Peter’s, now Mendota, on April 26, 1840, 
as we know from a letter of his written on November 8, 
1843. As a priest of the diocese of Dubuque he immedi- 
ately began the organization of a Catholic church and par- 
ish on the Iowa side of the Mississippi River close to Fort 
Snelling. On the other side of the river lay Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, where Bishop John Martin Henni held spiritual juris- 
diction. Nevertheless, Galtier was not confined by diocesan 
boundaries. The records of baptisms, deaths, and mar- 
riages now filed among the archdiocesan records in St. Paul 
show that by October, 1841, he was signing himself as “ the 
priest serving the parish of St Peters and its neighborhood ”’ ; 
and that on August 3, 1842, he was calling himself ‘the 
priest serving the parish of St Peters and St Paul.” Thus 
almost from the start of Galtier’s ministry, St. Paul, though 
in Wisconsin Territory, was served by Galtier and became 
a distinct locality in his mind. He mentions it as such in 
two early letters from St. Peter’s, excerpts from which are 
translated below.’ 


G.L.N. 


* The originals of these and other letters by Galtier are in the chan- 
cery office of the archdiocese of Dubuque. The Minnesota Historical 
Society has photographic copies of several of them. The society also has 
og copies of the early parish registers kept at St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul. 
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EXTRACT FROM FATHER LucIAN GALTIER TO BisHop MATHIAS 
Loras, December 26, 1843 


The Christmas celebration and the end of the year have supplied me 
with the material for this present letter. As usual I celebrated mid- 
night mass. A great crowd filled the church. Before the Holy Sacri- 
fice began, all seats were taken, and it was with difficulty that one 
could make his way through the midst of the crowd. Officers, sol- 
diers, Protestant gentlemen of the vicinity, and a great number of 
Catholic Canadians from St. Croix, Lake Pepin, St. Paul, and the 
Falls of St. Anthony were present at the ceremony. Some musicians 
had come from the Falls of the St. Croix, about sixty miles from St. 
Peter’s, to add to the festive spirit of the celebration. The sanctuary 
was lighted with a great number of candles, which gave a charmingly 
radiant light; it was heightened by the draperies . . . and a garland 
of greens, in the form of a triumphal arch, which extended from the 
entrance of the sanctuary to the communion table. In the center hung 
a chandelier surmounted by twelve tapers representing the twelve 
apostles. On one side in the front row were the musicians with their 
instruments; on the other the children who were making their first 
communion, each holding a lighted candle and wearing a white veil. 
Everyone paid good attention and derived much benefit. The sing- 
ing began at half past eleven and did not stop. It ended with the 
mass of thanksgiving, which Mr. Godfert celebrated. Immediately 
after the first [communion], solemnly celebrated, he gave us an ex- 
cellent lesson. The number of communicants was very satisfactory. 
I had three who came thirty miles in order to have the blessing of 
approaching the holy banquet. The feast was beautiful and made 
us forget many difficulties, setbacks, and sorrows experienced else- 


where. 
Extract From GALTIER TO Loras, January 6, 1844 


A large number of soldiers have become members of the temper- 
ance society; but to offset that good, since a few days before Christ- 
mas, there have been saturnalian orgies, or drinking bouts, almost 
continuously, particularly on the St. Paul side. Tomorrow I expect 
to threaten them with God’s anger, if they do not return to their duty. 
A priest is absolutely necessary at that place. Monseigneur can as- 
sure himself of that by the details already given. The Bishop of 
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Milwaukee ought to be notified. I will undertake to write him. 
. . . | am anxious to no longer have charge of these men. . 
Otherwise I must always be among them, studying them and exam- 
ining them, resisting them, and altering them by the grace of God. 
But the work is hard — it would be easier to work a miracle and raise 
the dead than to convert drunkards. But one cannot always choose, 
and one must endure opposition. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE NICOLLET EXPEDITION 
OF 1838 


On June 18, 1838, a “hot and muggy ”’ day, a picturesque 
caravan left Traverse des Sioux, westward bound. It was 
the Nicollet expedition, which was sent to the Northwest by 
the United States government to explore and map the vast 
region between the upper Mississippi and the Missouri. 
The leader of the party was the French explorer, Joseph 
N. Nicollet, and his assistant was John C. Frémont, then 
an unknown young lieutenant. Among the Nicollet Papers 
in the Library of Congress is an account in the explorer’s 
own handwriting of the departure from Traverse des Sioux 
a hundred years ago this month. He and Frémont, he re- 
cords, rode “in the wagon of Joseph Rainville and his 
wife,” bringing ‘“‘up the rear of the train to superintend 
the march.” In front they could see “ 8 voyageurs, each at 
the head of his heavily loaded cart,”’ led by La Framboise 
‘with his wife and Eugene in the Barouche.”’ Many of the 
supplies carried in the eight carts doubtless were obtained 
in the East. Evidence that others were purchased at the 
post operated by Henry H. Sibley for the American Fur 
Company at New Hope, or Mendota, is presented here- 
with. The following list appears under date of June 8, 
1838, in a daybook kept by Sibley at Mendota, and now 
among his papers in the possession of the Minnesota His- 


torical Society. 
B. L.H. 
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SisLtey Daysook, June 8, 1838 


Nicotter Expi[orinc] Expepirion 

To [1 Hair Trunk (no key) }! 

* 8 * Tobacco a 20 *** 

“14 ™* N.O. Sugar 20 *** 

“3 prs 3 pt Blkts a $10: 

oe it | i, 

“12 Bushels Corn a 1.5 
6 Bags to contain a 2/. 
‘“* 4 Bbls Flour a $11 
“ 3 Pork a $22. 
1 Large Kettle for men $3 
“6 3 feet Goo[d]s $9.75 
“1 Crow Bar 
* 3 Drills & 1 Hammer $3 
“1 Axe, 1 yd Cotton 
1 Hatchet 
1 Paid for making musquito Bar 12/. 
Empty Bags, 12. ruled Foolscap paper 
1 Patent Gimlet 1/6 


THE “JOHN B. ALLEY,” A PIONEER LOCOMOTIVE* 


A sheaf of old letters on deposit in the Baker Library of 
Harvard University gives a glimpse of an early type of loco- 
motive which in a real sense epitomizes the pioneer stage of 
both American locomotive engineering and American busi- 
ness. The time was 1868. The railroad concerned was 
the Hastings and Dakota, a short road reaching westward 
from the Mississippi in Minnesota. The correspondence 
was between William Le Duc, a local promoter who was 
president of the road, Oakes Ames, shovel manufacturer, 
capitalist, and Congressman of Boston, and John B. Alley, 


* The item enclosed in brackets is crossed out in the original. 

*Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, 10: 
78-80 (November, 1936). Photostatic copies of the letters from which 
Dr. Larson quotes are now available in the manuscript division of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. Ed. 
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attorney and Congressman of Boston. The Bostonians 
were financing the road, very likely supplying it goods and 
services, and serving as its agents in the East. The story 
those letters tell is about the groping of nonspecialists, the 
methods of small-scale business, and, in general, the experi- 
mental condition of mechanics and business at the time. 

When the Hastings and Dakota had been built some 
thirty miles, it was time to secure a locomotive. President 
Le Duc, accordingly, wrote to John B. Alley about securing 
an engine — “‘A substantial thoroughly well built plain en- 
gine about 20 tons five feet drivers’’— such were his speci- 
fications. 

Alley made the following reply to Le Duc’s request: 


Mr. Ames and myself have made considerable enquiry, and find 
that an engine can be bought of about 20 tons for something less than 
12000 dols—Cash. Mr. McKay will give you one for 11,500 dols 
of 22 Tons weight. They are getting out 3 for a friend of Mr. 
Ames & myself for 11,250 dols, and we think they can get another 
put in for the same price. All the locomotive works are very busy 

. and unable to furnish one under 2 Mo® or so. We heard of 
one of 20 Tons —in Providence at 10,500 dols. We think it is all 
ready now to deliver. They ask 11,500 but we think it may be 
bought at the above figure Cash. I shall go to Providence tomorrow 
and shall telegraph you if I can get it. Mr. Ames will buy it if I 
say so, and let it to you, at same rate as he has the others, if you de- 
sire—or sell it to you . . . He says if this is not bought, you had 
better buy or hire an old and second-hand engine to build road with, 
rather than to wait for a new one to be built. 


On the following day Alley went to Providence to inspect 
the engine about which he had heard. He reported to Le 
Duc as follows: 


I found a nice one 21 Tons wght — about done — Can be finished in 
ten days — 5 foot drivers. They asked 12000 dols. for it — but were 
very anxious to sell it. They had an order for 5 of this exact pat- 
tern & weight — and they built 6 — consequently had one over which 
is too light for their trade. I finally offered them, at Mr. Ames re- 
quest 10,500 dols. and telegraphed you to know if you would take it. 
I bought it subject to telegraphic reply. We all regard it a great 
Bargain, and quite a favor to get one so nearly done. . . . If you 
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telegraph me that you want it—I wish you would also inform me 
whether you will burn wood or coal — This is intended for coal — 
but if you want to burn wood, the stack must be changed. 

The bargain was clinched on word from Minnesota. And 
we may assume that the stack was properly fixed for burning 
wood. Then came the problem of getting the engine to its 
destination, not an easy matter in the day when the railway 
gauge had not yet been standardized and when the Missis- 
sippi was the only carrier from La Crosse, Wisconsin, to the 
riverhead of the new road up the Mississippi. Alley con- 
tracted to have the new locomotive delivered at La Crosse 
for $625.00 with a competent man to accompany the engine 
to its destination. For an additional $250.00, carriage on 
the river could also be arranged, but Alley recommended 
that Le Duc try to get better terms from Captain David- 
son, the dictator of the upper Mississippi packets. Every- 
thing was promptly arranged, and on October 3 the “ John 
B. Alley” set off on its long journey. 

The next reference to the locomotive comes from Oakes 
Ames. He shows the capitalist’s concern for his invest- 
ment, a sort of forerunner of J. P. Morgan’s later attention 
to railroad affairs. On October 25, 1868, Ames wrote the 
president of the Hastings and Dakota: 

Mr. W. B. Healey, Superintendent of the R. Island Locomotive 
Works says he will if you wish furnish you a good engineer to run 
the engine. Sent you from their works. I suppose you have got it 
on the ground by this time and hope it is working to your satisfaction. 
It is important to have a good man to run the machine and keep it in 
order and you will have to be very careful and have a warm house 
that you can keep the pipes from freezing in your cold winters. We 
had several engines disabled on our Iowa roads by the frost the Pipes 
were broken and two of them were injured very materially And in 
your case with but one engine to loose [sic] the use of that would 
stop your road. 


On November 10 Ames again wrote President Le Duc: 
“You must be very careful & not have your Engine freeze 
as you have but one and if you lose that you are used up.” 
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Nothing further is said about the engine in the corre- 
spondence of the years that follow. Presumably, the “‘ John 
B. Alley ’’ worked to the satisfaction of Le Duc. Presum- 
ably, also, it spent many years carrying Minnesota wheat 
to be transferred to the Mississippi packets or, very soon, to 
be transshipped via the newly completed St. Paul and Chi- 
cago Railroad. Locomotives and business were, however, 
changing rapidly in those days. Railroad consolidation had 
for some time been bringing changes in railroad manage- 
ment, and locomotive engineers had been experimenting with 
engines to carry heavier loads long distances. The “ John 
B. Alley’? had not long worked for the Hastings and Da- 
kota when that road became a part of the young Milwaukee 
system, and the engine may still have been in its prime when, 
in 1875, the “ John C. Davis,” the pioneer mogul, appeared 
on the Baltimore and Ohio. A new day had come for both 
the locomotive and business in America. 

HENRIETTA M. LARSON 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Holy Old Mackinaw: A Natural History of the American Lumber- 
jack. By Srewart H. Hoisproox. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. viii, 278 p. $2.50.) 


Here is a lusty story of that industrial pioneer who marched in the 
vanguard of civilization from the white pine of Maine to the Douglas 
fir of the Pacific region. Logging in the Maine woods had all the ear- 
marks of a crude frontier industry in which the deliberate movement of 
the ox and the hand of man made power. As the logger strode west- 
ward, however, with the moving empire, the tempo of the industry 
changed. The horse began to replace the ox; crews trebled in size. 
The crosscut saw, the ice road, and the steam loader speeded up the 
production of logs necessary to satisfy circular and band saws, furiously 
moved by the energy of steam. Such equipment soon laid the forests 
low. 

As the logger hewed down the last white pine in the stand reaching 
from Maine to western Minnesota, he faced a long jump over the Great 
Plains in order to reach redwoods and Douglas fir. Once in the new 
forest, he discarded his husky woolens and took on different attire — 
tin pants and tin coats to keep out the ever pouring rain. The hero of 
the crew there was neither the teamster nor the chopper, but the high 
rigger, a workman found only in the tall timber of the Far West. He 
was a spectacular workman, this steeplejack of the woods, in spite of 
the fact that he nibbled a cigarette instead of spitting his spearhead far 
into the wind. This logyer slept in spotless sheets, while the woods- 
man of an earlier day sought strength for another day on a bed of 
boughs. The work of the lumberjack was always a battle of red 
blood pitted against big tasks, for logging was everywhere a hazard- 
ous game and called for strong, daredevil men. 

The woodsman was not an angel, but to devote the major portion 
of a book about him to the drinking and harlotry of a lumberjack is 
hardly fair. The reader may rightly wonder when the lumberjack 
found time to cut down all the trees. What was a man-sized job in 
the woods? How many feet of logs did a he-man lumberjack cut in a 
day? Was the jack who swung an ax a more skillful workman than 
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he who labored with a crosscut saw? Such facts do belong to the story 
of the logger. In this book they are not found, for they are not facts 
that fit into the breezy, sensational tone of the work. Mr. Holbrook 
has succeeded, however, in writing a story of loggers without cluttering 
it with tales of Paul Bunyan and his blue ox. For this we commend 
him. 

Acnes M., Larson 


St. OLaF COLLEGE 
NorTHFIELD 


Historic St. Joseph Island. By JoserH and Estevve Bay uiss. (Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, The Torch Press, 1938. vi, 237 p. Illustrations. 
$2.00. ) 


St. Joseph is a large island cosily tucked away in the great strait 
that sends the waters of Lake Superior down into Lake Huron. Its 
historic interest turns on its position between Canada and the United 
States, and on the question whether the international waterway runs 
east or west of the island. ‘The authors have given one chapter to its 
early history, when it belonged to the French empire of Louis XIV 
and XV and was visited by the explorers and missionaries sent out 
from Canada, Brulé (perhaps), Nicolet, Jogues, Ménard, Allouez, 
Marquette. They recite the pageant of St. Lusson, which took place 
in 1671 at the Sault, and the establishment of De Repentigny’s seigniory 
at the site of the present city of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Then follows the loss of Canada and the coming of the victorious 
British, the establishment and organization of the British fur trade, 
and the heyday of the Northwest Company. ‘The central history of 
the island, however, relates to it as a post of retreat from Mackinac, 
when after Jay’s treaty had adjusted the occupation of the Northwest 
posts, Mackinac was surrendered in 1796 to an American garrison. 
Then at Fort St. Joseph on the island, a British garrison was main- 
tained until the War of 1812 gave its commandant the right and priv- 
ilege to sail across and recapture Mackinac, which the British held until 
the close of the war. The events of this period are very well told by 
the authors with some details not found elsewhere. The subsequent 
history of the island is of less international interest, none the less Major 
W. K. Rains, the grandfather of Mrs. Bayliss, makes a gallant figure 
in his retreat at this place. 
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The reviewer thinks the book is well worth while and that the chap- 
ter on navigation gathers up and puts in order the different types of 
vessels on the upper Great Lakes from the birch-bark canoe to the huge 
steamers of the late nineteenth century. There is also a brief but ade- 
quate statement about the building of the ship canal at the Sault and 
the improvement of the channels that surround St. Joseph Island. 

As a local history that touches international history, while at the 
same time keeping close to the terrain in question, it well exemplifies 
the “ History at Home” so delightfully set forth by Dr. Wesley in 
Minnesota History for last March. 

Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


State Historicat Society or WISCONSIN 
Mapison 


Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By CARLTON C.QUALEY. 
(Northfield, Minnesota, Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1938. xi, 285 p. Maps, illustrations. $3.00.) 


Mr. Qualey regards the role played by the Norwegian-American 
immigrants in the passing of the American frontier from a new angle. 
To him the trek of the Norwegians westward from the Atlantic sea- 
board is a modern example of a folk migration, worthy of scientific 
investigation as a socioeconomic phenomenon. As a native of the 
successful Norwegian-American settlement at Spring Grove, Minne- 
sota, he does not miss the glamour of the migrations, but he chooses 
to approach his problem from the point of view of an analyst of 
population. His volume is by way of a statistical supplement to the 
romantic literature which has grown up around the migrations — 
the saga of Giants in the Earth woven out of data secured from the 
United States bureau of the census and various other American and 
Norwegian official and private sources. 

Starting with the arrival in New York of the fifty-three Norwe- 
gian sloopers on the “ Restaurationen” in 1825, Mr. Qualey traces 
the swelling tide of the immigration — especially after 1866 when the 
agricultural Northwest began to be opened up— until ebbtide was 
reached in the second decade of the twentieth century, several years 
prior to the stringent anti-immigration measures of the United States. 
Since his primary concern is the fate of the Norwegian emigrants 
once they had reached the western shores, he deals only incidentally 
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in his first chapter, “ Migration Factors,” with the social and eco- 
nomic situation in Norway which led to the avgang. The move- 
ment was essentially agricultural, as can be seen from the sections of 
Norway chiefly affected, and it was brought on by the dearth of op- 
portunity offered the Norwegian peasant, in particular the small land- 
owners and the tenant and day laboring classes. Theirs was a re- 
solve to escape the poverty imposed by nature in the form of very 
limited natural resources, rather than a desire to throw off artificial 
restraints such as feudal survivals. Feudalism had never lent itself 
very successfully to Norwegian land economics. Incidental factors 
were present: the desire for greater freedom of political expression, 
which moved the liberty-loving middle classes, as well as a determina- 
tion to escape the stern ritualism of the Norwegian state church, a 
motive prompting the more pietistic. 

Free land and the wide acres to be secured under the generous land 
policies of a government eager to populate its West were the lures 
which drew the Norwegian peasant. Mr. Qualey shows how closely 
the waves of Norwegian migration followed on the official induce- 
ments of the United States government —the Pre-emption Act, the 
Homestead Act, the land grants to the railways — and the well-timed 
efforts of the state immigration agents and the builders of the trans- 
continental railroads. The abundance of land granted the railways 
in North Dakota as compared to South Dakota resulted incidentally 
in larger settlements in the former state. To the Norwegian- 
Americans, however, the presence or absence of railroads seems not to 
have been a determining factor; railroad building was as much the 
effect as the cause of settlement. 

The major portion of Mr. Qualey’s study is devoted to the influx 
of the Norwegians into the agricultural Northwest. Step by step 
he traces the course of the settlements as they spread out like a fan- 
tail from the mother settlement in Illinois on the Fox River. Each 
of the states penetrated is dealt with separately, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana. ‘The detail with 
which Mr. Qualey handles these state settlements makes his work of 
special value to the student of regional and local history. The county, 
township, and village settlements painstakingly listed reveal the pro- 
digious amount of research done by the author. 

The outlying or isolated settlements, which the author calls 
‘island settlements,” 


‘ 


are dealt with very briefly. The lumbering, 
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mining, and shipping interests of the Great Lakes area, particularly 
Michigan, attracted a number of Norwegian settlers. Boston’s and 
Brooklyn's shipping opportunities also resulted in sizable colonies. 
Similar inducements in the Pacific Northwest led to a Norwegian 
trek at the turn of the century. Settlements in the South, Virginia 
for example, and in the Southwest, Texas, proved to be abortive. 

Mr. Qualey states in his preface that the full history of the Scan- 
dinavian settlements in the United States has yet to be written. He 
has made a valiant initial contribution by his judicious and objective 
study of the Norwegian settlements. If his volume seems to be 
somewhat lacking in human interest that is because of the limits Mr. 
Qualey sets himself. He is not blind to the influential part played 
by Norwegian emigration enthusiasts, the vigorous Cleng Peerson 
for instance, whose single efforts did so much to bring on the partial 
depopulation of Norway in the nineteenth century. Biographical 
studies lie outside the scope of Mr. Qualey’s work. Nor is he spe- 
cially concerned with analyzing the psychological effect of the propa- 
ganda put forth by the Norwegian-American press or the various 
Norwegian-American associations. He is nevertheless keenly aware 
of their influence. 

Mr. Qualey writes in a simple and lucid fashion. The text, 
which has been very carefully edited and is typographically most at- 
tractive, is supplemented by numerous valuable maps and statistical 
tables as well as a detailed index. The comprehensive, carefully ar- 
ranged bibliography is prefaced by an interesting explanatory state- 
ment on the nature of the material consulted. 

GERTRUDE ANN JACOBSEN 
H UNTER COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YorkK 


The Unicameral Legislature. By Arvin W. JouHNson. (Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1938. ix, 198 p. 
Frontispiece. $2.50.) 


The subject of reform in the legislative systems in the different 
states of the Union has been occupying a relatively larger position in 
public thought and discussion from year to year. In this volume 
Professor Johnson has contributed a timely and scholarly study of the 
movement for the adoption of unicameral legislatures in the United 
States. He begins his discussion with a historical essay on the devel- 
opment of the legislative systems of the various nations, showing how 
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and why a bicameral system developed in Great Britian, France, and 
elsewhere. He next turns his attention to America, tracing the de- 
velopment of the existing bicameral system in the national government 
and early experiments with unicameral legislatures in the states of 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and in certain provinces of 
Canada. 

Interest in unicameralism as a solution for legislative ills and 
abuses in the United States, Professor Johnson explains, was awak- 
ened in 1912, when bills were introduced in the legislatures of Ohio 
and Oregon to convert them into unicameral bodies. Since that time 
scarcely a year has passed without similar proposals being made some- 
where. In 1934 the state of Nebraska adopted the unicameral sys- 
tem, and interest in the nation soared skyward. In 1937 twenty-one 
of the forty-three state legislatures in session were considering the 
problem. ‘The proposed plans varied widely, with large and small 
legislatures receiving almost equal attention. In 1935 Minnesota 
was awakened to the possibilities of the plan by an appeal by Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olson, and in 1937 four amendments to bring about 
unicameralism were introduced in the legislature. The appeal for 
consideration of the plan in this state was based upon the large size 
of the existing senate — it is the largest in the United States — and 
also the extraordinary number of standing committees, many of which 
are large. While all probably will not agree with Professor John- 
son’s statement that Minnesota has “no serious problem of urban 
and rural representation ’’ — about a third of the population is con- 
centrated in three large cities —all can agree that the unicameral idea 
should be submitted to the people for consideration (p. 102). 

ArTHUR J. Larsen 


MINNESOTA Historica SOCIETY 
St. PAuL 


Social Saga of Two Cities: An Ecological and Statistical Study of 
Social Trends in Minneapolis and St. Paul. By Cavin F. 
SCHMID, associate professor of sociology, University of Wash- 
ington. (Minneapolis, The Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies, 1937. xvi, 418 p. Maps, charts. $3.50.) 


The author of this volume has performed a Herculean task. The 
gathering and arranging of social data involve endless labor and un- 
limited patience. Pages and pages are filled with statistics, and tables, 
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graphs, and maps are used extensively in an effort to present the data 
in aconvenient manner. The book deals with population, racial groups, 
business growth, age trends, housing conditions, marriage and divorce, 
crime, delinquency, prostitution and venereal disease, and suicide. 
Most space is given to the various aspects of the housing problem. 

The casual reader of this volume will probably become confused. 
The pages abound with facts, and unless one reads carefully and pon- 
ders their significance, he may be inclined to pronounce the facts as 
inert and isolated. For examples, one learns (chart 184) that robbery 
of streetcars and taxicabs is likely to occur near the periphery of the 
city. One learns (p. 258) that “row” houses in St. Paul have the 
highest percentage of vacancies. One learns (chart 86) that in 1895 
the Germans constituted nearly three per cent of the population of the 
thirteenth ward in Minneapolis and that by 1930 they constituted less 
than one per cent. These are mere examples of thousands of facts 
which one can glean from this volume. The meaning which the fact 
has will depend largely upon the person who reads. It is apparent, 
however, that city officials, social workers, teachers, and students of 
society can gain many significant facts from Professor Schmid’s work. 

The larger significance of this book is its inescapable message of the 
interrelation of environment and conduct. ‘The increasing complexity 
of society means the introduction of new factors, new influences, new 
environments. ‘The nearness of a railroad track, the presence of a 
foreign group, and the average rental of property are examples of en- 
vironmental factors which have only begun to be recognized. ‘The 
sociologist is devoting great attention to human ecology, and the legis- 
lator, the teacher, and the social worker are destined to become more 
conscious of the little-noted but significant factors which play such a 
large part in determining human conduct. 

Epcar B. WesLry 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Checkered Years. By Mary Dopce Woopwarp. Edited by 
Mary Boynton Cowprey. (Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1937. 265 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


To Mary Dodge Woodward, a little New England lady, life in Da- 
kota Territory in the decade of the eighties was so filled with contrasts 
to her former homes in Wisconsin and Vermont that she noted daily 
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in her diary the differences she discovered. Changes in housekeeping 
methods, in farming techniques, and especially in climatic and geo- 
graphical features altered the problems of settlement for the pioneers 
on the prairies, and Mrs. Woodward was a keen observer of these con- 
ditions. She constantly marveled at the long range of vision on the 
prairie, and she watched every evening for the lights of Fargo and 
Moorhead, eight miles from the farm where she lived. She used a 
telescope to study the country and saw five towns, three large town 
schoolhouses, and four country ones, and a hundred farmhouses (p. 32, 
37). During the height of activity in the harvesting of wheat, she 
could see eight threshing machines at work, each with crews of twenty 
men or more. She saw at one time eight trains on four railroad lines 
during the busy season for the transport of grain. 

Mrs. Woodward went to Dakota Territory in 1882 at the age of 
fifty-six to make a home for her sons and daughter, after one son had 
accepted a position as manager of a farm owned by a relative in the 
East. Mrs. Woodward made her entries in her diary faithfully, though 
she had baked on one day seventeen loaves of bread, a total of seventy- 
four since the preceding Sunday, and also twenty-one pies, as well as 
puddings, cakes, and doughnuts (p. 90). 

Her household labors were extremely heavy in summer, yet she found 
time to observe the plants, birds, frogs, and snakes, and she noted with 
delight the discovery of wild flowers she had known in her other homes. 
Her winter days permitted more time for reading, and she followed 
with interest the effect of international complications and war scares 
on the price of wheat. The comparison of the view of grain elevators 
distorted in a mirage to “ Bartholdi’s statue ” in a note in 1884 indicates 
that she must have read of the completion in that year of the Statue of 
Liberty. Her conservatism in politics is suggested by the comment 
after a visit of a book agent selling a biography of Cleveland, “ We will 
wait until their term at Washington expires before we buy as we might 
possibly be ashamed of them” (p. 72). 

Daily comments on the life at the farm bring mention of the nation- 
alities attracted to the area. Many of the farm hands were Irish and 
Norwegian, but there were French, Swedish, and German settlers in 
the neighborhood. Mrs. Woodward regretted the lack of active church 
organizations and the necessity of working on Sunday, but she decided 
that “if one has to break the Sabbath one might as well break it all to 
pieces” (p. 139). She was pleased when her daughter was able to 
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assist in organizing a Sabbath school and she noted her son’s first vote 
in a territorial election cast in favor of prohibition. She felt that na- 
tional legislation in that field would be necessary, however, for the sa- 
loons were moving across the Red River from Fargo to Moorhead. 

Medical treatment administered by her daughter for her care during 
a fever included wrapping her head in cold cloths, her feet in cabbage 
leaves, giving the patient sage tea and crust coffee, a Dover's powder, 
rhubarb and soda (p. 247). Thus bits of information are woven in, 
covering the social life and customs of the area. Religion, politics, 
literary tastes, and general reading are all suggested, along with many 
statistics on farming, the cost of horses, the amount of wheat produced, 
the number of wells needed for stock and the cost of well digging, prob- 
lems of fencing and grazing, and mention of types of machinery used. 
Along with all these details there is an expression of a warmth of spirit 
and affection for the members of her family in the diary which she 
expected only them to read. 

Mary Boynton Cowdrey, the granddaughter of the writer, has edited 
the volume and identified the authors of many of the bits of poetry 
quoted “to suit the day.” The title was probably taken from the clos- 
ing entry dated December 31, 1888, in a reference to “ the checkered 
year of joy and woe.” ‘The editor has included pictures of the indi- 
viduals in the family group and of the farm buildings, which all add to 
the personal quality of the volume. There is no index, and the table 
of contents indicates only the years covered in the diary, 1884-89. 

In published form such a diary is a real addition to the literature 
on social life in an agricultural community of the eighties. It may be 
hoped that its appearance will suggest to families with diaries in their 
possession the advantages for historical research in making such manu- 
scripts available to students through historical society collections when 
publication is not possible. 

EvADENE Burris SWANSON 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Zezula, or Pioneer Days in the Smoky Water Country. By Jessa- 
MINE SLAUGHTER BurcuM. (Valley City, North Dakota, 
Getchell and Nielsen, 1937. 195 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


Linda W. Slaughter first went to Fort Rice, on the line between 
present-day North and South Dakota, in 1870 as the wife of an army 
surgeon, Dr. B. Franklin Slaughter. She identified herself with this 
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new country, and in a number of notable articles, published in maga- 
zines and newspapers of the Northwest during the seventies, established 
a reputation as its ardent advocate. The “ Dolly Varden”’ letters, 
which appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer in 1872, and two essays entitled 
“The New Northwest ” and “ Leaves from Northwest History,” pub- 
lished in a Fargo paper in 1873, were the first of her public articles. 
Included in the present volume are the diary kept by Dr. Slaughter 
while he was stationed at Fort Rice in 1871, Mrs. Slaughter’s remi- 
niscent account of the upper Missouri River country in the seventies 
entitled ‘‘ From Fortress to Farm,” extracts from the “ Dolly Varden” 
letters, and a number of historical essays written by Mrs. Slaughter 
and relating chiefly to early forts and military events on the frontier. 
The volume contains a great deal of material about the development 
of Dakota Territory which is important, and which, in some cases, 
was difficult of access. A. J.L. 
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Dr. Cuarves W. Nicuots (“ Henry Martyn Nichols and the Nor- 
thampton Colony”’), associate professor of English in the University of 
Minnesota, has recently presented to the society the diaries and letters 
of his grandfather, who is the subject of the interesting article pub- 
lished in this issue of the magazine. Mr. Everett E. Edwards (“'T. L. 
Haecker, The Father of Dairying in Minnesota”) is the editor of 
Agricultural History. He is well known to readers of this magazine 
for contributions in the field of American agricultural history. Mr. 
Cecil O. Monroe (‘‘ The Rise of Baseball in Minnesota”’) is an in- 
structor in the senior high school at Aberdeen, South Dakota. His 
study of baseball forms a part of a history of the rise of organized sport 
in Minnesota which he is preparing. Mr. Wilbur F. Decker (“ Clear- 
ing for Action on the Upper Mississippi”) came to Minneapolis in the 
eighties to accept a position as instructor in engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He was president of the St. Anthony Falls Bank 
at the time when he was most active in promoting the upper Mississippi 
project. He is the author of an article entitled “Completing the Mis- 
sissippi System” in the American Review of Reviews for December, 
1926. Dr. Henrietta M. Larson (“The ‘ John B. Alley,’ A Pioneer 
Locomotive”) is the editor of the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society and holds the position of associate in research in business history 
in the Harvard graduate school of business administration. She is 
the author of an important work entitled Jay Cooke, Private Banker 
(1936). The reviewers include Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, the noted 
Wisconsin historian; Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota; Evadene Burris Swanson, well known to readers of this 
magazine as the author of a series of illuminating articles on everyday 
aspects of Minnesota pioneer life; Dr. Agnes M. Larson, associate pro- 
fessor of history in St. Olaf College, who has recently completed the 
preparation of a doctoral dissertation on the lumber industry in Min- 
nesota; Dr. Gertrude A. Jacobsen, assistant professor of political sci- 
ence in Hunter College, New York; and Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, head 
of the society’s newspaper department. 
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Tentative plans for the 1938 summer tour and convention of the 
society contemplate a one-day trip with a stop at the Donnelly house in 
Nininger, a luncheon session at Frontenac, and a visit to the Garrard 
home, a stop at Red Wing to view the museum of the Goodhue County 
Historical Society, an afternoon session at Vasa, centering about the 
pioneer Swedish settlement in Minnesota, and a supper meeting at 
Northfield. Announcements giving the date and the details of the 
programs will be mailed to members of the society in the near future. 


Eleven active members joined the society between January 1 and 
March 31: R. C. Bartlett of Lake City, Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon of 
Minneapolis, Philip B. Fleming of St. Paul, Dr. James A. Johnson 
of Minneapolis, Perrie Jones of St. Paul, Alan M. Kennedy of Min- 
neapolis, Mrs. J. C. Klein of Shakopee, J. A. C. Leland of Berkeley, 
California, Archibald E. MacQuarrie of Minneapolis, Orson R. Stef- 
fens of Racine, and Edgar B. Wesley of Minneapolis. 


The society lost eleven active members by death in the first three 
months of 1938: Isaac Summerfield of St. Paul, January 4; Arthur B. 
Driscoll of St. Paul, January 8; Fred W. Sweney of St. Paul, January 
18; George D. Dayton of Minneapolis, February 18; Alice Hosmer of 
St. Paul, February 21 ; Judge Willard R. Cray of Minneapolis, March 
11; Fred S. Bell of Winona, March 13; Dr. Edward J. Brown of 
Minneapolis, March 15; and Charles M. Flandrau of St. Paul, March 


28. 


The death of Mr. Fred S. Bell of Winona removed the last of the 
society's patrons. The qualification for a patron is that of contribut- 
ing fifty dollars or more a year to the society for the promotion of its 
objectives and activities. A single payment of one thousand dollars 
entitles the member to the rank of a life patron. The bylaws of the 
society also make provision for the class of contributing-life members — 
those who contribute from five to fifty dollars annually to the society's 
support. 


On March 10 the Royal Frederik University of Oslo, Norway, 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy upon the super- 
intendent of the Minnesota Historical Society in recognition of his re- 
searches in the history of Norwegian migration to America. 
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Articles about the society and its collections have been appearing 
on a page devoted to “St. Paul Public Libraries and Museums” in 
the Sunday issues of the St. Paul Pioneer Press since October. The 
sketches are prepared by members of the society's staff. 


A member of the society’s executive council, the Reverend William 
Busch of St. Paul, was elected to membership on the executive council 
of the American Catholic Historical Association at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia early in January. 


The degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred upon Mr. Arthur 
J. Larsen, head of the society’s newspaper department, by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at its June commencement. His dissertation is 
a historical study of the “ Development of the Minnesota Road Sys- 
tem.” 


The superintendent presented addresses on “ Immigration and the 
Westward Movement in Ballad and Song ” at Hamline University on 
January 17, before the Merriam Park Study Club of St. Paul on Febru- 
ary 2, and before the Danish Reading Circle of Minneapolis on March 
26, and on “ Little Discoveries in a Great Past” at the College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul on February 16; he participated in a debate with 
Professor Herbert Heaton on the subject “ If Only” at the Women’s 
City Club of St. Paul on February 21; and he discussed “A Chapter 
from Early Minnesota History ” before the first annual Minnesota con- 
ference on the social studies on the campus of the University of Minne- 
sotaon March 18. Mr. Babcock spoke on “ Minnesota Paper Money ” 
before the Northwest Coin Club meeting in Minneapolis on March 3, 
on “Indian Life” at the Blake School of Minneapolis on March 17, 
and on the “Chapel of St. Paul” before the Knights of Columbus 
in St. Paul on March 29; and he presented an “ Illustrated Ramble 
through Minnesota History” at St. Paul’s Church in Minneapolis on 
March 9. Miss Nute discussed the Ordinance of 1787 before chap- 
ters of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the P.E.O. in 
St. Paul on February 17 and March 18, respectively. 


ACCESSIONS 


“T learn that St. Pauls has been building up very rapidly sometimes 
at the rate of 12 houses per week. 


x= 


Taverns & boarding very high. 
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Butter ready sale at 50 cents per lb. good Horses very high, Indian 
ponies low. . . . common lumbering wages are from $20 to $30 per 
month.” Thus wrote the Reverend Thomas Barland from Galena, 
Illinois, where he had stopped while en route to Minnesota, in No- 
vember, 1852. The passage is quoted from one of four letters photo- 
graphed for the society from originals in the possession of Miss Isabelle 
V. Towne of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Three of the letters appear 
in the issues of the Eau Claire Telegram for November 20 and Decem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1937. 


Letters from the Reverend H. M. Nichols, whose efforts on behalf 
of the Northampton colony form the subject of the leading article in 
this issue of Minnesota History, are quoted in one of the items of 
Minnesota interest recently copied for the society from the file of the 
New York Tribune in the Boston Public Library (see ante, p. 96). 
The extracts, which appear in the issue of March 12, 1853, are taken 
from letters describing Minnesota that Nichols wrote to the Nor- 
thampton Courier. He “tells some magnificent stories about the 
country ” ; for example, he learned from a “man of veracity . . . thata 
squash, raised by himself, grew so large that he was unable to turn it 
over.” Nichols advised prospective colonists that “ Garden vegetables 
surpass anything ever known at the East,” and that “Apples will flour- 
ish here, if grown in the first place in a northern climate, and nurseries 
are now growing in St. Paul, where persons can supply themselves with 
grafted trees at a cheap rate.”” Other transcripts recently made from 
the Tribune deal with colonization companies organized in New York 
in 1855, the Pacific railroad survey of I. I. Stevens, and trade between 
St. Paul and the Red River settlements. 


Eighteen letters written between 1856 and 1861 by Mrs. Harriet 
Griswold, a Cambridge pioneer, and members of her family have been 
received from Mr. Warren H. Biggs of Williamston, North Carolina. 
The letters are of value for a study of social conditions on the Minne- 
sota frontier. 


About a hundred and twenty “America letters” have been copied 
recently from originals in Norway by Mr. Arne Odd Johnsen of Oslo 
and added to the large collection of such letters already in the posses- 
sion of the society (see ante, p. 97). Among them are letters written 
between 1857 and 1886 by Norwegian settlers in Minnesota living 
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at Spring Grove, Byron, Minneapolis, and in Blue Earth and Rock 
counties. In the spring of 1857, a Norwegian immigrant found in 
Houston County “one of the largest Norwegian settlements in the 
West with only a slight mixture of Americans.” He expressed aston- 
ishment over the fact that “ four or five years ago this region was a bare 
wilderness, where wild animals and savage races wandered undisturbed 
by any white being; but now it is a region stirring with life, where 
thousands of bushels of wheat and other products are raised and sold 
each year and where there is a race in the building of towns, mills, and 
farms.” Letters from a number of other states are included in the 
collection. 


A diary kept by Benjamin Drew in 1858 and 1859, while he was 
serving as the first principal of the St. Paul schools, has been photo- 
graphed for the society from the original in the possession of the St. 
Paul Public Library. The principal was required to “ visit all the 
schools daily, and enter in a journal, provided for the purpose, the gen- 
eral appearance and condition of the schools, and the conduct of the 
teachers and pupils.”” On April 20, 1858, he noted that a number of 
boys were tardy at the Adams School, “the arrival of the first boat 
through the lake [Pepin] having tempted them to the levee.”” On an- 
other occasion he tested the pupils in a certain class and found “ spell- 
ing, punctuation, and use of capitals shockingly bad.” 


A small collection of the Civil War papers of Captain William Ar- 
kins of Company A, Fifth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, has been 
presented by his nephew, Mr. W. M. Arkins of Los Angeles. Included 
are Captain Arkins’ commissions and letters written while he was 
serving in the South. 


Some mission work of the lowa synod of the Lutheran church among 
the Indians is described by F. Matter in an autobiographical sketch 
written in German, a photostatic copy of which has been received 
through the courtesy of Mr. George Fritschel of Dubuque, lowa. A 
mission station on Deer Creek in Wyoming in 1863, visits to Minnesota 
and Nebraska, and mission work in Illinois and Ohio are among the 
subjects touched upon. 


Photostatic copies of the application and drawings that accompanied 
a patent for an improvement in the construction of railway cars granted 
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to Samuel R. Calthrop in 1865 have been made from the originals in 
the United States Patent Office and presented by Mr. Ira C. Ocehler 
of St. Paul. The cars designed by Calthrop were strikingly similar 
to the modern streamlined trains. A reproduction of Calthrop’s own 
drawing of the train he designed appears in the magazine Globe for 
February—March, 1938. 


Transcripts of two letters of Thomas Hale Williams, a pioneer 
Minneapolis librarian, have been received from the Minneapolis Public 
Library, which owns the originals. In the first, which was written in 
February, 1867, Williams describes the recently completed building of 
the Minneapolis Athenaeum; in the second he suggests to the United 
States commissioner of education plans for a convention of librarians. 


Investments in Minnesota lands in the sixties are the subject of four 
letters from the papers of Senator Clement C. Clay of Alabama, which 
have been copied for the society by the photostatic process from originals 
in the library of Duke University. Clay, who visited Minnesota for 
his health in 1861 and 1870, bought land in Pine, Chisago, and Mor- 
rison counties. On August 3, 1866, his agent wrote from St. Paul as 
follows: “I think the land in Morrison Co. will be in good demand in 
a short time, owing to the completion of a Rail Road to St. Cloud . . . 
it will no doubt advance the price of land in that locality & increase the 
demand for it.” 


Five volumes of records of the First Covenant Church of St. Paul 
for the years from 1874 to 1930 have been presented through the cour- 
tesy of its secretary, Mr. E. L. Benson. Included are minutes of meet- 
ings of the congregation, the board of trustees, and a conference of 
young people’s societies in Minnesota. The church is affiliated with 
the Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America. All the rec- 
ords are written in Swedish. 


Records of four disbanded Swedish Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Minnesota, covering the period mainly between 1888 and 1930, have 
been received from the Reverend Glenn Kjellberg of St. Cloud. They 
consist of minutes of quarterly conferences for the church at Evans- 
ville; lists of pastors, members, baptisms, and marriages for the church 
at Melby; and minutes and parish records for the churches at Colfax 


and Farwell. Most of the records are written in Swedish. 
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Minutes of meetings of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Macalester 
Presbyterian Church of St. Paul for the years 1889-92 and 1921-27, 
and of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society for the 
period from 1893 to 1899 are recorded in three volumes presented by 
the former organization through the courtesy of Mrs. Cannie M. Reed 
of St. Paul. 


Dr. Henry M. Bracken of Claremont, California, who served as 
secretary of the Minnesota state board of health from 1897 to 1919, 
has presented four bound volumes of typewritten papers that he pre- 
pared between 1895 and 1932. Students of the medical history of 
Minnesota, and particularly of the state’s public health problems, will 
find much of value in this collection. Among the subjects treated in 
individual papers are medical inspection of schools, sewage disposal, 
legislation relating to sanitation, the history of the state board of 
health, and various diseases, such as smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and leprosy, in Minnesota. 


Five items from the papers of William C. Edgar have been presented 
by Miss Marjorie Edgar of Marine. Included are letters of Cyrus 
Northrop, President Theodore Roosevelt, and Archbishop John Ire- 
land. 


Some thirty plans and drawings for churches, homes, and other 
buildings designed by the late Harry W. Jones, a Minneapolis archi- 
tect, and a scrapbook of pictures of completed structures have been pre- 
sented by his widow. A pastel portrait of Jones is included in the gift. 


A doctoral dissertation on “ The Farmer’s Marketing Movement in 
the Spring Wheat District,” prepared by Sever Klaragard at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1923, has been copied for the society on filmslides. 
Photographic copies have been made also of a master’s thesis on the 
“ History of the Pipestone Reservation and Quarry in Minnesota,” 
submitted by John W. Davis at the University of Colorado in 1934. 


Copies of masters’ theses on “ The History of the Settlement of 
German Mennonites from Russia at Mountain Lake, Minnesota,” by 
Ferdinand P. Schultz, and on “ The Early Political Career of Knute 
Nelson, 1867-1892,” by Walter B. Evans, both prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, have been presented by the department of history. 
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The Hennepin County Bar Association has presented biographical 
sketches of the following deceased members: Jeremiah G. Callahan, 
Walter N. Carroll, Charles A. Eck, Robert S. Fawell, Hugh Val 
Harn, William E. Hewitt, Lars O. Haug, Adolph E. L. Johnson, 
Arthur L. Jones, Michael A. Jordan, S$. D. Klapp, Thomas E. Lati- 
mer, Edward J. Lee, Paul E. McGaheran, Julius E. Miner, Samuel 
N. Nichols, Frank E. Norton, John N. Ohman, Clarence J. Paul, 


Ransom J. Powell, and Henry N. Swanstrom. 


A history of Itasca State Park, prepared by Robert Anderson as stu- 
dent historian under the National Park Service, has been photographed 
for the society from a typed copy in the possession of Mr. E. P. Lacey, 
administrative inspector for the Minnesota district of the park service. 


Two early maps of the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes basin 
have been added to the society’s map collection. One, which bears the 
date 1763, shows early forts in the Minnesota country, including Fort 
L’Huillier near Mankato, Le Sueur’s fort on Prairie Island, Fort St. 
Charles, and Fort St. Pierre. Another recently acquired map shows 
Wisconsin and lowa before Minnesota Territory was organized. 


Photostatic copies of three rare items of Minnesota interest have 
been made for the society from originals in the possession of the New 
York Public Library. The First Annual Report of the corresponding 
secretary of the Minnesota Territorial Temperance Society was printed 
at St. Anthony in the office of the St. Anthony Express in 1852. It is 
signed by Charles G. Ames of St. Anthony, and among the officers 
named in the booklet are Nathaniel McLean of Fort Snelling, the Rev- 
erend Chauncey Hobart, and the Reverend E. D. Neill. It includes 
a list of eleven temperance organizations that were active in Minnesota 
Territory in 1852. The other items relate to the colonization of New 
Ulm by members of the Turner society. A Verhandlungen of a 
convention held in Cincinnati in August, 1856, by the “Ansiedlungs- 
Vereines des sozialistischen Turnerbundes von Nord-Amerika” 
cludes a report of a discussion of the name of New Ulm and a letter 
from W. Pfander, the organization’s agent at New Ulm. An die 
Mitglieder des Ansiedlung-Vereins des socialistischen Turnerbundes 
von Nord-A merika is a one-page circular letter printed in the office of 
the New Ulm Pioneer in December, 1858. 


in- 
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Issues of the Sauk Rapids Frontierman for May 24, 1855, and Feb- 
ruary 15, 1856, have been presented by Mr. George C. Hineline of 
Minneapolis, a grandson of William H. Wood, one of the founders 
of this early Minnesota paper. 


The publishers of the Volkszeitung of St. Paul have presented 184 
volumes of German-American publications issued from their office. 
Included are the weekly Volkszeitung for the years from 1907 to 1921, 
Minnehaha for the period from 1921 to 1932, and the Deutsche Farmer 
from 1910 to 1927. 


An oil painting by Peter G. Clausen of Minnehaha Falls in 1903 
is the gift of his son, Mr. Adler C. Clausen of Spokane. Clausen, who 
was well known as a scenic artist and a decorator of public buildings, 
lived in Minneapolis from 1867 to his death in 1924. His panorama 
of the Middle West was displayed at the world’s fair in St. Louis in 
1904, 


A powder flask, a slaw cutter, patchwork quilts dating from the late 
forties, and a woolen shawl are the gifts of Mrs. H. W. Kingston of 
St. Paul. Other recent additions to the domestic life collection are 
a chopping knife of Icelandic origin, from Mr. G. S. Bardal of Min- 
neota; a bellows and a small open iron lamp, from Mr. E. A. Blom- 
field of Minneapolis; and a grain measure dating from 1888, from 


Mr. Guy Cole of Mora. 


Among items recently added to the costume collection are a wedding 
bonnet, slippers and lingerie dating from 1868, a fan, and infant’s shoes 
and gloves worn in 1870, received from the estate of Mrs. M. M. 
Wheeler through the courtesy of Mrs. George W. Smythe of St. Paul ; 
a Paisley shawl bought in 1859, presented by members of the Robertson 
family through the courtesy of Mrs. A. S. Dean of Minneapolis; and 
two pairs of white silk knitted mittens, from Mr. Orrin F. Smith of 
Winona. 


A Governor Winthrop desk of cherry dating from 1789 has been 
received from Miss Nell Field of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. James 
B. Hewitt of St. Paul has presented a small mahogany stand made 


about 1800. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


THE FIRST ISSUE of the American Archivist, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Society of American Archivists, appeared in January. 
The leading article is one of a series dealing with “ Manuscript Re- 
pair in European Archives”; it consists of a discussion by L. Herman 
Smith of methods used in Great Britain. Book reviews, news notes, 
and abstracts of European archive publications make up the remainder 
of the issue. 


An able discussion of the “Administration of State Archives” is 
contributed to the January issue of the Pacific Northwest Quarterly 
by Charles M. Gates, formerly acting curator of manuscripts on the 
staff of the Minnesota Historical Society. In the same issue, Robert 
C. Clark points out the value of the “Archives of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company” for the student of the history of the Pacific Northwest. 


The first English version of Peter Kalm’s Travels in North 
America has been revised from the original Swedish and edited by 
Adolph B. Benson for publication as a two-volume work (New 
York, 1937). The Minnesota Historical Society has copies both of 
the rare first Swedish edition of 1753-61 and of the first English edi- 
tion of 1770-71 (see ante, 16: 338). In his introduction, Professor 
Benson includes a valuable bibliographical note on the many editions 
through which this interesting early narrative of American travel has 
passed. 


A catalogue of Some Recent Additions to the Finley Collection on 
the History and Romance of the Northwest (30 p.) has been issued 
by the Knox College Library at Galesburg, Illinois. The new items, 
which were collected and contributed by Mr. Edward Caldwell of 
New York, include numerous editions of the travel narratives of 
Hennepin, Carver, and Lahontan. 


In Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings round Lake Superior (1860), Jo- 
hann Georg Kohl “ gave us what is easily the best book on the Lake 
Superior country, its natural features, population, the Indians, their 
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legends, languages and social conditions,” writes J. Christian Bay in 
his Second Handful of Western Books (1936). The work of this 
German visitor of the fifties is only one of the many items of Minne- 
sota and Northwest interest mentioned and evaluated by Mr. Bay in 
this and his Third Handful, published in December, 1937. Among 
other travelers in the Minnesota country whose narratives he looks 
upon as significant are Carver, Albert Lea, Pike, Long, Lanman, 
Schoolcraft, and Henry Lewis. The publication by the Minnesota 
Historical Society of the latter’s diary is noted in the later volume. 
Attention is called also to Hezekiah Brake’s interesting narrative of 
pioneer life in Minnesota in the fifties, as set forth in his On Two 
Continents (1896). 


The extensive collection of Lincolniana assembled by the late 
Judge Daniel Fish of Minneapolis has been acquired by the Lincoln 
National Life Foundation of Fort Wayne, Indiana. More than 
thirty-eight hundred books and pamphlets relating to Lincoln are in- 
cluded in the foundation’s library. 


A letter written from Mankato on November 29, 1874, is included 
in the Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington 
Library, edited by John R. Schultz and issued by the library (San 
Marino, California, 1937). Taylor was engaged in his third Minne- 
sota lecture tour when this letter was penned. “I am resting here, 
on the borders of civilization, on a still, sunny day, and temperature 
at zero,” he writes. An essay on Taylor’s Minnesota visits will ap- 
pear in a future issue of this magazine. 


Volume 5 of the Territorial Papers of the United States, compiled 
and edited by Clarence E. Carter, deals with the Territory of Missis- 
sippi, 1798-1817 (Washington, 1937. 815 p.). The same careful 
selection and editing characterize this volume that were features of 
the earlier issues. It includes material which but remotely bears 
upon Minnesota and the Northwest. L. B.S. 


Many items of Minnesota interest are listed in a Bibliography of 
North American Geology for 1935 and 1936 by Emma Mertins 
Thom, which has been published by the United States Geological 
Survey as number 892 of its Bulletins (Washington, 1937). An 
excellent index brings together the Minnesota items. 
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A program for the training of archivists, open to candidates for 
the doctorate, will be offered next fall by the faculty of political sci- 
ence of Columbia University in co-operation with the National 
Archives at Washington. Students will be expected to take a gradu- 
ate course on “Archives and Historical Manuscripts,” to be given 
under the department of history at Columbia by Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
director of publications in the National Archives, and to select their 
other courses in consultation with him. They will also be expected, 
in addition to fulfilling all the usual requirements for the degree, to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered to a limited number of 
suitably prepared students for advanced study of archival problems 
and archival administration at the National Archives. Dr. Buck has 
been appointed visiting professor of archives administration at Co- 
lumbia. 


Fifty examples of Sioux Indian Painting have been reproduced in 
color, arranged in two portfolios, and issued with introductions and 
notes by Hartley Burr Alexander (Nice, France, 1938). In the 
first appear “ Paintings of the Sioux and Other Tribes of the Great 
Plains”; the second is devoted to the “Art of Amos Bad Heart Buf- 
falo.” 


In a volume entitled The Amerindians, from Acuera to Sitting 
Bull, from Donnacona to Big Bear, Donald M. McNicol attempts 
to picture the effect of advancing white civilization upon the native 
red population (New York, 1937). He manages to dispose of one 
of the most serious Indian outbreaks in American history, the Sioux 
War of 1862, in two brief paragraphs; and he erroneously designates 
as “Crow Wing” the able Indian leader of the outbreak, Little 
Crow. Several chapters are devoted to the Riel rebellions of 1869 
and 1885 in the Canadian Red River country. 


A revealing picture of frontier social life is presented by Nelson 
Vance Russell in an article on “ The French and British at Play in 
the Old Northwest, 1760-1796,” which appears in the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for March. Clothes, houses, food, 
and living conditions, as well as sports, social functions, games, and 
the like are described. One receives the impression that the inhabi- 
tants of such frontier posts as Detroit and Kaskaskia lived in a man- 
ner that was both gay and luxurious. “ Most of the gentry lived 
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comfortably and well,” according to the author. He points out that 
“there is an abundance of evidence to be found . . . to indicate a 
luxury of dress that is astonishing.” ‘So happy and carefree was 
life in the western wilderness that those who moved elsewhere were 
inclined to yearn for the pleasures of the posts,” writes Mr. Russell. 


Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 is the title 
of a comprehensive history of a western post by LeRoy R. Hafen and 
Francis M. Young (Glendale, California, 1938. 429 p.). The 
book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the fur trading 
post and the second with the military post. The authors see the his- 
tory of the fort on the Oregon Trail as the “ story of the conquest of 
Western America,” since it was “founded in the days of the fur- 
and it continued in existence to be “identified with the 


, 


trapper’ 
principal factors of western expansion.” 


A section on Minnesota is included in a volume edited by Ivan 
Mlandineo and published under the title Marodni Adresar (New 
York, 1937), which deals with the Yugoslavs in the United States. 
Organizations, churches, and occupations of Yugoslavs in various 
Minnesota communities are listed. “The volume reveals that most 
of the people of this race living in Minnesota reside in the communi- 
ties on the iron ranges. 


A chapter on “‘ Der Wanderer’ und sein Redakteur,” dealing 
with a German-American newspaper published at St. Paul under the 
editorship of Joseph Matt, is contributed by Joseph Kreuter to Georg 
‘Timpe’s recent volume on Katholisches Deutschtum in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika (Freiburg, 1937). Of Northwest interest 
also are accounts of “ Der deutsche Farmer in Wisconsin” by Joseph 
M. Sevenich, of the Benedictines in the United States by Alex. Hoff- 
man, and of “ Die deutschrussischen Siedlungen in Nord-Dakota” by 
Andreas Kohlbeck. 


An excellent article on “ The Swedish American Press and the 
American Protective Association ” by Fritiof Ander appears in the June, 
1937, issue of Church History. Professor Ander discusses the atti- 
tude of various Swedish-American newspapers and their editors to- 
ward an anti-Catholic organization of the eighties and nineties. The 
policies of several Minnesota papers are explained. 
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The Swedish-American tercentenary, which will be marked by 
numerous celebrations in June and July (see ante; p. 106), is the 
occasion for the publication of books and articles relating to the 
Swedes in America. The Yale University Press has announced for 
spring publication a volume of essays dealing with Swedish contri- 
butions to American life. “The Story of New Sweden” is re- 
viewed by George H. Ryden in the spring number of the American 
Scandinavian Review. Inthe New York Times Magazine for April 
3, Hal Borland surveys “ Three Centuries of New Sweden,” giving 
special attention to Swedish settlement and influence in the North- 
west and Minnesota. The University of Pennsylvania Press has 
issued Christopher Ward’s New Sweden on the Delaware (1938. 
160 p.), which is based on his earlier volume, The Dutch and Swedes 
on the Delaware (1930). 


The Finnish American Delaware Tercentenary Committee is 
planning celebrations in many parts of the United States. One will 
take place at Glenwood Park, Minneapolis, on June 26. Finnish 
folk dances and musical numbers will be included on the program, 
which will commemorate the three-hundredth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of Finnish settlers with the Swedish colonists of 1638. 


West Virginia Historic and Scenic Highway Markers is the title 
of an attractive guidebook published by the state road commission of 
West Virginia in 1937 (247 p.). This state has carried on an ex- 
tensive program of marking historic sites along trunk highways, to 
“enable the greatest possible number of persons to read excerpts from 
the fascinating pages of West Virginia’s history.” The publication 
is of special interest to Minnesotans because this state too is erecting 
markers, though of a slightly different type, along its trunk highways 
under a project handled co-operatively by the department of high- 
ways and the Minnesota Historical Society. A list of Minnesota 
markers has already been issued on the reverse side of the 1937 Min- 
nesota trunk highway map. In the West Virginia booklet the marker 
inscriptions are arranged alphabetically, but careful cross-indexing, by 
counties, highways, tours, and places, makes the information readily 
accessible. Numerous road maps, photographs, and a brief summary 
of the history of the state and the region make the publication a very 
useful tourist guide to West Virginia. W.M.B. 
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As the “ first of several volumes on the history of Chicago, most 
American of American cities,” Bessie Louise Pierce presents her 
History of Chicago: The Beginning of a City, 1673-1848 (New 
York, 1937. 455 p.). Emphasis has been placed upon the period 
after 1833; “ the story is that of a frontier community and typifies the 
life of the Middle West before 1850,” writes the author in her pref- 
ace. Her picture of the “beginning of organized community life in 
its varied aspects” during a period when “Chicago saw priest and 
explorer, adventurer and trader, farmer and artisan, jointly and in 
turn find within her gates a way of life” should be of interest to 
Middle Westerners generally. The wide range of subject matter 
treated in the volume can be illustrated by such chapter headings as 
“Along the Highways from East to West,” “ The Struggle for Eco- 
nomic Empire,” “ The Fabric of Society,” and “ The Pursuit of Cul- 
ture.” The book is a notable contribution to middle-western history. 


When Edward Eggleston appeared before the examining commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Methodist conference at Winona in August, 
1857, he was an “ unpromising candidate for clerical honors.” The 
lad of twenty was “tall and gaunt, with long hair, unshorn locks 
and unshaven face,” he had “unclerical manners,” and he wore 
“‘unclerical clothes all of which he had out grown.” This vivid 
description of the “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” penned many years later 
by the Reverend William McKinley, a member of the conference, is 
quoted by Effa Morrison Danner in an article on Eggleston which 
appears in the December issue of the Jndiana Magazine of History. 
She supplements with several other bits of information Dr. Flana- 
gan’s essay on the “ Hoosier Schoolmaster in Minnesota” in MINNeE- 
soTa History for December. For example, she quotes Mrs. Nancy 
Kiethley Bean’s report of Eggleston’s visit to her father’s home near 
Cleveland in the summer of 1857. There he was provided with a 
crude pulpit, and there, according to Mrs. Bean, he “exhorted with 
so much fervor . . . that I was the first convert of the man who after- 
wards became famous.” Memories of Eggleston at Winona in 
the sixties, as recalled by Mr. Orrin F. Smith of that city, also are 
presented. Mrs. Danner’s paper was prepared for presentation be- 
fore the Julia L. Dumont Club of Vevay, Indiana, on December 3. 
She spoke also at a meeting of the Switzerland County Historical 
Society at Vevay on December 10. Both addresses commemorated 
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the centenary of the birth of Eggleston at Vevay on December 10, 
1837. 


The founding, growth, and development of a western community 
are pictured by Nicholas D. Diedrich and John B. Gehl in a recently 
published History of Clintonville, Wisconsin, from Pioneer Days to 
the Present Time (1937. 293 p.). They depict the founding of 
the settlement and its pioneer beginnings, the development of “ River 
and Road Traffic,” and phases of economic growth, such as “ Finance 
and Banking.” On the other hand, they have not neglected social 
history. In a chapter entitled “Steps towards Health and Safety,” 
the authors deal with such subjects as sewage disposal, water and 
electric plants, fire protection, and the telephone; and in another on 
“Social and Cultural Life” they tell of local churches, schools, 
newspapers, hospitals, the library, sports, and the like. 


To mark the centennial of the founding of Iowa Territory, every 
number of the Palimpsest for 1938 “will be devoted to the history 
of the commonwealth a hundred years ago” 
in the January issue. In an account of the “ Geography of Wiscon- 
sin Territory”’ appearing in the same number, William J. Petersen 
reveals that the original territory of 1836-38 was “greater in size 
than the Old Northwest Territory” and that within its area “ the 
capitals of five States — Madison, Des Moines, Saint Paul, Pierre, 
and Bismarck — are now contained.” 


reads an announcement 


” 


The origins of more than four hundred geographic names are ex- 
plained in a booklet dealing with the History and Legends of Place 
Names in lowa: The Meaning of Our Map by Leon C. Hills 
(Omaha, 1938. 90 p.). There are, among others, sections devoted 
to Indian, French, Spanish, Polish, Swiss, German, Norwegian, and 
Danish names. 


A study of Immigrant Settlements and Social Organization in 
South Dakota by John P. Johansen has been published by the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts as number 
313 of its Bulletins (Brookings, 1937. 63 p.). Consideration is 
given to the state’s Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, and 
German-Russian settlements, and to social and church organizations 
in these communities. 
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The exploration of the Glacier Park area from 1894 to 1897 is 
the subject of a volume by Albert L. Sperry entitled Avalanche (Bos- 
ton, 1938). The discovery of Sperry Glacier by the writer’s uncle, 
Dr. Lyman B. Sperry, is the central theme of the book. Dr. Sperry 
was for many years a professor of geology and lecturer at Carleton 
College. Since the author, who resides at Owatonna, accompanied 
the explorer on several trips to the park, his narrative is of a reminis- 
cent type. 


Under the title “ From Sea to Sea,” Lawrence J. Burpee dis- 
cusses the functions and activities of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, of which he is Canadian secretary, in the Canadian Geographical 
Journal for January. The northern boundary of the United States, 
which includes Minnesota’s northern boundary from the mouth of 
the Pigeon River to the Red River, with the “territory adjacent to 
it on either side, and the waterways through which it passes, are the 
principal . . . scenes of the jurisdiction” of the commission, Mr. 
Burpee explains. As an example of its activities, he cites its investiga- 
tion of the water levels of the Lake of the Woods. 


“Fort Prince of Wales, Fort Chipewyan, York Factory, Norway 
House, and the trails of Peter Pond and Alexander Mackenzie have 
. . « been more familiar to me during the last 30 years than the 
highways and byways of civilization, so I speak of them not only as 
historic spots but as places around which much of the fabric of my 
life has been woven.” Thus writes Philip H. Godsell in the intro- 
duction to a series of articles on “Famous Forts of Furland,” the 
first of which appears in the Winnipeg Free Press for February 5. 
The opening article is an account of York Factory; it is followed by 
discussions of Fort Prince of Wales (February 12), Fort Chipewyan 
(February 19), Norway House (February 26), Fort Resolution 
(March 5), Fort Simpson (March 12), Fort Norman (March 19), 
and Aklavik (March 26). Pictures of the forts or of ruins on their 
sites accompany the articles. 
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In a remarkable tribute to the character and services of Floyd B. 
Olson, Dean Guy Stanton Ford, the acting president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, addresses this appeal to the friends of the late gov- 
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ernor, “ You owe him one obligation, to see that all written records 
about him are carefully preserved and that the incidents and the say- 
ings now fresh in your memory are put down in writing. Ulti- 
mately, and the sooner the better, all this material must find a secure 
depository in the Minnesota Historical Society’s archives, where the 
future may find the record of the stirring and significant days of 
which he and you and all of us have been a part.” Dean Ford’s 
address on Governor Olson, originally delivered at a commemorative 
meeting held in Northrop Auditorium, Minneapolis, in the summer 
of 1937, is published in full in the volume of the dean’s papers and 
addresses entitled On and Off the Campus (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1938). A review of this book will appear in a later issue 
of this magazine. 


’ 


The “pioneer caravan” that traveled from Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, to Marietta, Ohio, during the past winter, as part of the cele- 
bration commemorating the sesquicentennial of the enactment of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the settlement of the Northwest Territory 
(see ante, 18: 101), will reach Minnesota on July 30. The caravan, 
which reached Marietta on April 7, will visit seventeen Minnesota 
communities, beginning at Duluth, where its members will present a 
colorful Northwest Territory pageant on July 30 and 31. Be- 
tween August | and 18, they will repeat the pageant at Virginia, 
Grand Rapids, Itasca State Park, Fergus Falls, Brainerd, St. Cloud, 
Alexandria, Willmar, Marshall, New Ulm, Fairmont, St. Peter, the 
Twin Cities, Stillwater, Rochester, and Winona. 


Archives of the United States department of the navy preserved 
in Minnesota are listed in the first section of an Inventory of Federal 
Archives in the States to be published by the Minnesota Historical 
Records Survey (St. Paul, 1937. 18 p.). In this section, which is 
designated as “Series VII,” are enumerated archives to be found at 
Duluth, Mankato, Minneapolis, Paynesville, Rochester, St. Cloud, 
and St. Paul. The survey of federal archives in Minnesota was 
made in 1936 and 1937 as a project of the WPA. It was directed 
by Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, and Jacob Hodnefield, now in charge of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey. Inventories of the archives of all other federal de- 
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partments operating in the state have been completed and are being 
prepared for publication. 


The “ Conservation of Historic Fort Ridgely’ is discussed in the 
March issue of the Minnesota Conservationist by G. Hubert Smith, 
archaeologist for the National Park Service, under whose direction 
the recent excavations have been made on the site of the Minnesota 
Valley military post. He interprets the word “conservation” to in- 
clude the preservation of the “tangible remains of our past,” such as 
the “ priceless manuscripts, the fascinating old photographs, furniture, 
clothing, and objects of everyday use in Minnesota’s past that may 
be seen at the Minnesota Historical Society.” Mr. Smith reveals 
that on the Fort Ridgely site have been found “more than thirteen 
hundred identifiable objects . . . building hardware, domestic uten- 
sils, personal articles, tools and implements, harness and gear, and 
weapons.” He points out that both the information obtained and the 
objects found in the course of the excavations are being carefully con- 
served. Mr. Smith also is the author of a report on the ‘‘Archaeo- 
logical Work” done at Fort Ridgely in 1936-37, which appears in 
the February issue of the Minnesota Archaeologist. 


An anthology of verse by thirty-nine contemporary Minnesota and 
Nebraska Poets has been issued with a foreword by Robert Cary 
(New York, 1937. 128 p.). Students of Minnesota and western 
literature will find the collection of special value, since it brings 
within the covers of a single book poems that appeared originally in 
a large number of scattered publications. 


A useful survey of “ Minnesota Writers” by Cecilia Brandl ap- 
pears in the March issue of the St. Benedict’s Quarterly, a publica- 
tion of the College of St. Benedict at St. Joseph. 


The “ History of Medicine in Minnesota” to 1900, which has 
been appearing in serial form in Minnesota Medicine since January, 
is a co-operative project prepared under the auspices of the Minnesota 
State Medical Association and edited for publication by Dr. John M. 
Armstrong, chairman of the historical committee. He supplies an 
introduction, in which he outlines briefly the medical history of the 
state and calls upon readers to send to the committee any pertinent 
items, such as “ minutes of medical meetings, physicians’ diaries, ad- 
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dresses, account books and letters.” Some such sources have been 
used by Dr. Richard Bardon, the author of the installments appearing 
in February and March. He sketches first the “ Background of 
Medical History for Northeastern Minnesota and the Lake Supe- 
rior Region,” mentioning doctors who engaged in the fur trade or 
accompanied explorers. Among them were John McLoughlin, Dr. 
Zina Pitcher, Dr. Douglass Houghton, and Charles W. W. Borup. 
Some early medical men in Duluth and the “Organization of the 
St. Louis County Medical Society” are discussed in Dr. Bardon’s 
second article. 


A study of Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota by Calvin 
F. Schmid has been published by the University of Minnesota Press 
(Minneapolis, 1937). Numerous charts illustrate chapters on such 
subjects as “Trends in Total Mortality,” “ Principal Causes of 
Death,” “ Infant and Maternal Mortality,” and “Seasonal Variation 
of Mortality.” For most of the subjects covered, the author has 
considered statistics for the years from 1910 to 1935 only, but in a 


chapter on St. Paul and Minneapolis he deals with the period from 
1885 to 1935. 


Through a committee for the preservation of historical material, 
of which Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Minnesota is 
chairman, an appeal has been sent to Congregational churches in 
Minnesota urging them to deposit noncurrent baptismal and other 
records with the Minnesota Historical Society. The importance of 
preserving church records in “some central place” is stressed. “As 
records of life in their respective communities, they would have great 
historical value,” reads the appeal, and “with the almost universal 
adoption of old age pensions and the tracing of relationships which 
grow out of these laws, and also the inheritance laws, these old rec- 
ords will become increasingly important.” 


Minnesota is pictured as a garden spot in a letter written by 
Thomas Hartt, a McLeod County pioneer, in January, 1862, which 
is published in the Moorsfield Antiquarian for August, 1937. Hartt, 
who had been in Minnesota only a short time, declared himself “ per- 
fectly satisfied with the Country.” ‘‘ The soil is very fertile,” he 
writes. ‘Grain, Corn, Potatoes, &c. surpass by far anything of the 
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kind I have seen in Canada. . . . the feed of Horses, Cows and Hogs 
for about seven months is nothing and any man may cut One thousand 
acres of grass if he chooses.” He tells his correspondent that 
“Grapes Hops, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Plums, 
Cranberries &c. grow spontaneously,” and that garden seeds planted 
“in a piece of land that was never cultivated by Plough or spade” 
produced abundant yields “ without any farther labour.” The facts 
that the only roads were muddy wagon tracks and that the nearest 
store was seventeen miles away, Hartt considered minor drawbacks. 


Personal reminiscences figure prominently in Grace Cynthia Hall’s 
story of the Wadsworth Trail, which has been issued as a pamphlet 
(Morris, 1938. 44 p.). Near this trail, which was opened to con- 
nect St. Cloud and Fort Wadsworth in Dakota Territory in 1864, 
Miss Hall’s father, Rollin J. Hall, settled on a homestead in 1871. 
The author relates many incidents connected with pioneer life on the 
farm near Morris and at the Sioux agency west of Brown’s Valley, 
where her father served for a time as government farmer. She 
describes also various settlements along the trail— Gagers Station, 
Frisbys Grove, Toqua, Browns Valley, and the fort which later was 
known as Fort Sisseton. A map of the trail is a valuable supple- 
ment to the narrative. 


Heroes of the Northwest by E. Dudley Parsons (Minneapolis, 
1936. 151 p.) is a revised edition of a little volume first published 
in 1931 (see ante, 13:95). It is written for school children in the 
lower grades, and is made up of sketches of incidents in the lives of 
men who were prominent in the development of the Northwest. Mr. 
Parsons has enlarged as well as revised the 1931 edition, and has 
added sketches of two men — Stephen M. Babcock, who invented the 
“ Babcock Test” for butterfat in milk, and Edmund LaCroix, who 
contributed greatly to the perfecting of the methods of flour milling 
used in the Northwest. Unfortunately, the entries in the table of 
contents for these sketches are reversed. The book as a whole fur- 
nishes entertaining and instructive reading and should prove popular 
for school use. A.J. L. 


A summary of an address on the “ Food Industries of Minnesota,” 
presented by Professor C. H. Bailey at the University of Minnesota 
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as one of the annual series of Sigma Xi lectures, appears in the Min- 
nesota Alumni Weekly for March 12. Dr. Bailey deals with the 
milling, baking, dairying, meat-packing, and canning industries in the 
state. 


An illustrated guide by Alonzo W. Pond to Interstate Park and 
the Dalles of the St. Croix (1937) includes a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the region. French exploration, the fur trade, the lumber 
industry, and the establishment of the park are touched upon. The 
geological and scenic features of the park are stressed in the booklet. 


Mrs. Daisy T. Abbott is the author of a useful guide for Minne- 
sota gardeners, which has been published by the University of Min- 
nesota Press under the title The Northern Garden Week by Week 
(1938. 94 p.). It contains “directions for planning, planting and 
care of the garden in sections of the country which have hard winters 
and dry summers,” and it gives “ particular attention to those plants 
which will grow in the northern climate without too much care.” 
Naturally, much information about the Minnesota climate is in- 
cluded. The volume is said to be the “ first garden book to be writ- 
ten especially for the Northern states.” 


Twenty-two models of Minnesota historic homes and public build- 
ings — the work of Mrs. J. Douglas Winter of Mound — were dis- 
played at the W. B. Mitchell home in St. Cloud under the auspices 
of the local branch of the League of Women Voters on March 30. 
Among the structures reproduced by Mrs. Winter are the Godfrey 
and Stevens houses of Minneapolis, the Mattocks School and the 
Ramsey home in St. Paul, the Pond house in Bloomington, the Don- 
nelly house in Nininger, and the Garrard home at Frontenac. Mem- 
bers of the league who viewed the exhibit also heard Mrs. Bess M. 
Wilson of Minneapolis speak on the career of the pioneer St. Cloud 
journalist and feminist, Jane Grey Swisshelm. The Minnesota 
League of Women Voters has established a “fund to be known as 
the Jane Grey Swisshelm fund,” a fact to which Mrs. Wilson calls 
attention in the Minneapolis Journal for February 20. She notes also 
that “books could be written” about Mrs. Swisshelm, and that 
“Arthur J. Larsen of the Minnesota State Historical Society has 
written a very excellent one called ‘Crusader and Feminist.’ ” 
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Loca. Historica SOcIETIES 


The housing of museum objects in quarters where they can be 
satisfactorily displayed, and the preservation of books, manuscripts, 
and newspaper files are problems that are being faced by most of the 
half hundred local historical societies in Minnesota. Recent reports 
from some of these societies, however, indicate that they are finding 
solutions for this problem. Space is being made available in court- 
houses, libraries, and municipal buildings, county boards are appro- 
priating funds for special buildings, and individuals are making 
substantial additions to these funds. How a few of Minnesota’s 
local historical societies are meeting the problem of space is indicated 
in some of the notes that follow. Members of societies that are 
beginning to build up historical collections probably would like to 
know also what the older societies display in their museums and how 
they care for their collections. An effort to present information of 
this kind will be made in future issues of this magazine. 


Papers on “Additions to the City of Anoka” and on “ Pioneer 
Women of Minnesota” were read by Mrs. C. E. Lenfest and Mrs. 
J. L. Weaver at meetings of the Anoka County Historical Society 
held at Anoka on February 14 and March 14. Mrs. Lenfest’s paper 
appears in full in the Anoka County Union for February 23. 


Pioneer cultural and social activities drew the attention of speakers 
appearing before the Becker County Historical Society at Detroit 
Lakes on January 4 and February 1. At the January meeting, Mr. 
George W. Peoples, Sr., recalled two early local organizations, the 
Detroit Lakes Band and the Becker County Drivers’ Association. 
Members of the latter group purchased land for a racetrack that was 
later deeded to the county. Library clubs at Detroit Lakes and their 
activities were discussed by Mrs. L. C. Weeks at the February meet- 
ing. 

A sum of a thousand dollars was appropriated recently by the county 
board for the maintenance of a museum by the Blue Earth County His- 
torical Society at Mankato. ‘The society plans to move its collections 
from its present quarters in the basement of the Mankato library to 
the old Hubbard home. The society has assembled a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, newspapers, and books and pamphlets relating 
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to the early history of the county, as well as museum objects, accord- 
ing to an announcement in the Mankato Free Press for February 24. 
The further growth of these collections is, however, impossible until 
additional space for storage and display becomes available. 


Extensive and valuable files of New Ulm newspapers, formerly 
stored in the city clerk’s office, recently were placed in the custody of 
the Brown County Historical Society by the New Ulm city council. 
The society’s files of local newspapers are now almost complete, and 
current issues are being added as they appear. The society and the 
library completed the first year in the new building at New Ulm on 
February 15. A report of their activities during the year appears in 
the New Ulm Review for February 17. “Attendance at the museum 
has run into the thousands,” it reads. ‘“‘ Visitors have come from 
many states and from dozens of cities in Minnesota.” Since the so- 
ciety’s collection “is now much too extensive to be shown all at once,” 
Mr. Fred W. Johnson, its president, arranges temporary exhibits 
which are kept on display for a few weeks only. The histories of 
several New Ulm and Brown County churches were reflected in a 
recent exhibit consisting of pictures of churches, pastors, and church 
organizations. 


Members of the board of directors of the Chippewa Region His- 
torical Society voted at a recent meeting to sponsor the erection of a 
museum building at Cass Lake. This organization’s extensive collec- 
tion of Indian archaeological and art objects has been housed in the 
Cass Lake Armory. 


The Chippewa County Historical Society, which had about three 
hundred objects on display when it opened its museum at Monte- 
video in May, 1937, has accumulated a “ grand total of almost 1000 
items,” according to an announcement in the Montevideo American 
for March 4. ‘Among recent accessions is a group of some thirty 
articles from the pioneer home of James Olson, who settled on the 
old Lac qui Parle mission site,” the report continues. The group in- 
cludes a candle mold, a large wooden mixing bowl, a crude plow 
used in 1872, a grain cradle of 1870, a wooden churn, and many other 
interesting reminders of frontier life. The building of a museum for 
the housing of this collection is one of the problems that officers of the 
society are considering. At a meeting of the society held at Monte- 
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video on March 17, the Reverend E. 1. Strom of Watson presented 
an account of the participation of the First Minnesota in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 


A new movement to forward local history work in Hennepin 
County has resulted in the organization of a county historical society, 
with Mr. Robert E. Scott, county superintendent of schools, as presi- 
dent. Plans for the erection of a museum are being considered, and 
a WPA project has been blocked out to advance the collecting of 
historical materials. 


Biographies of more than a thousand local pioneers have been com- 
piled for the Morrison County Historical Society and placed on file 
in the courthouse at Little Falls. Some of these sketches appear in 
the Little Falls Herald for February 25. In the issue of the same 
paper for March 18 appears a list, also compiled for the historical 
society, of all post offices that have existed in the county with the 
names of postmasters who have served there. 


The city council of St. Peter has set aside the sum of two thousand 
dollars to be used in building a museum for the Nicollet County 
Historical Society whenever that organization can raise sufficient 
additional funds. Early in March the society received from Brigadier 
General W. C. Brown of Hot Springs, Arkansas, a gift of five hun- 
dred dollars for its building fund. The society plans to erect an 
addition to the St. Peter Public Library for the housing of its mu- 
seum. 


The “biggest need” of the Nobles County Historical Society “ is 
a museum room in which archives can be established and relics and 
documents properly preserved.” This need, expressed recently by the 
secretary, Miss Julia Hyland, is reported in the Worthington Globe 
of February 22. “It is time that Nobles County take her place 
among other progressive sections of the state by taking some definite 
action toward securing a museum,” said Miss Hyland. A committee 
has been appointed to study ways and means by which a museum may 
be established in Nobles County. 


Notes about recent accessions of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society by its secretary, E. T. Barnard, appear in the Fergus Falls 
Daily Journal for February 12 and March 22. Among the many in- 
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teresting additions to this society’s collections are portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chancy Whiting, pioneer settlers at Clitherall, a bell once used 
by the St. Lawrence Catholic Church, and some primitive medical 
instruments. 


“Sketches of Families of the French Tongue Who Settled in and 
about Faribault ” was the title of a paper presented by the Reverend 
Arthur Durand at a meeting of the Rice County Historical Society 
at Faribault on March 1. Father Durand is attempting to gather 
data about more than a hundred families of French origin in the Fari- 
bault region, using both old records and questionnaires in his search 
for information. Some of the more interesting results of his search are 
described in his paper, which is published in the Faribault Daily News 
for March 2 and 3. 


The opening of the museum of the Stearns County Historical So- 
ciety was planned at a meeting of the board of directors at College- 
ville on January 15. The museum is located in the new Municipal 
Building at St. Cloud. 


Plans for a membership drive were formulated by members of the 
executive committee of the Todd County Historical Society meeting 
in Clarissa on February 14. 


The Waseca County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing held at Waseca on February 26. Mr. H. A. Panzram was 
elected president; Mrs. D. S. Cummings, vice-president; Mr. R. E. 
Hodgson, secretary; and Mr. C. H. Bailer, treasurer. Officers of 
the Waseca County Horse Thief Detectives, an organization which 
has been active since 1864, attended the meeting and presented its 
first record book to the new society. 


Mr. Richard R. Sackett, assistant supervisor of the Historical 
Records Survey at St. Paul, was the principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Washington County Historical Society at Bayport on March 21. 
Mr. Sackett described the work of the survey in the preservation of 
historical records. Among others participating in the program were 
Mrs. George Goggin, who read a report on the accomplishments of 
historical societies in other counties, and Mr. Roy Strand, who de- 
scribed plans for the centennial celebration that will be held at Marine 
this summer. 
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Extracts from the proceedings of the Watonwan County board for 
the years from 1869 to 1872 were read by Mr. Floyd Larkin at a 
meeting of the Watonwan County Historical Society at Fieldon on Feb- 
ruary 8. The proceedings appear in the Madelia Times-Messenger 
for February 11. 


An active local historical society is that in Wilkin County, with 
headquarters at Breckenridge. It holds monthly meetings; it is spon- 
soring an essay contest in the local schools; it has been responsible for 
the organization in the local high school of a junior historical society, 
which now has about twenty-five members; with the aid of a WPA 
project it has assembled and filed biographies of more than four hun- 
dred pioneers, fifty-six articles about local historical events, and six- 
teen hundred newspaper articles; and it has collected and placed on 
display in the courthouse some six hundred museum objects. In addi- 
tion, under its auspices a History of Wilkin County, Minnesota, 1872 
to 1937, prepared as a WPA project by G. A. Kron, has been issued 
in multigraphed form (36 p.). The information presented was 
gleaned from the minutes of the board of county commissioners, and 
the text is essentially a year-by-year report on the proceedings of the 
board. Some information about personnel and about the activities 
of other county officials also is included. Since no comprehensive 
history of Wilkin County has been published, the future historian of 
the region will find this account very useful. 


Locat History Items 


County records, teachers’ registers, and other manuscript sources 
were used by Mrs. W. E. Bean in the preparation of an article on 
the Crooked Lake district school appearing in the Anoka County 
Union for March 2. Since the district was organized in 1858, Mrs. 
Bean’s sketch covers a period of eighty years. She includes a list of 
teachers from 1870 to 1921. The Crooked Lake neighborhood is the 
subject of a historical narrative by Mrs. Lynn French which appears 
in the Union for January 5. 


The retirement of Mr. Manfred W. Deputy, who has served as 
president of the Bemidji State Teachers College since its opening in 
1919, is the occasion for the publication of a Historical Sketch of the 
college, which appears as volume 11, number 2 of the Northern Stu- 
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dent Bulletin (January, 1938). It includes accounts of the establish- 
ment of the state’s sixth normal school at Bemidji, of the construction 
of buildings, of changes in the curriculum, and of “ extra-curricular 
activities.” 


A loan exhibit of pictures and objects of local historical interest 
was placed on display at Bemidji during the winter carnival held 
there in January. 


A History of the Artichoke Lake Baptist Church of Correll in Big 
Stone County was prepared by the Reverend H. G. Jorgenson and 
published in commemoration of its sixtieth anniversary (1937, 
53 p.). As a background for the story of the church, accounts of 
pioneer life and early settlement in the county are presented. 


The founding of the New Ulm Review on January 2, 1878, is 
recalled in the issue of January 6, in an article commemorating the 
paper’s sixtieth anniversary. Its establishment by Colonel Joseph 
Bobleter and development under later editors are described. 


A narrative of frontier experiences in the Red River Valley in the 
seventies by the late Levi Thortvedt has been appearing in install- 
ments in the Moorhead Daily News since February 5. The original 
manuscript is owned by the Clay County Historical Society; it was 
prepared for publication by Miss Bertha Rustvold of the Moorhead 
Junior High School. The writer, a Norwegian immigrant of 1861, 
settled first in southern Minnesota, living in Houston County until 
the spring of 1870. He opens his story with an account of the jour- 
ney of a group of Norwegian settlers with “two covered wagons, 
one drawn by a team of horses and the other by a team of oxen,” 
from Houston County to the Red River country in Clay County. 
In selecting the sites of their new homes, they were influenced by the 
articles of Paul Hjelm-Hansen, Mr. Thortvedt reports. He tells 
that his father took a claim on the Buffalo River and there he built 
his home, a one-room log cabin with a sod roof. 


The methods used in building roads in Cottonwood County in 
1911 are described by D. R. Savage, who had charge of a road crew 
near Windom, in the Windom Reporter for January 28. ‘“ The 
cross section of the road was anything from forty to sixty-six feet 
over all,” he writes. ‘‘ The grade was twenty feet wide with fifteen 
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inch crown. At every station two stakes were driven for the shoul- 
der, and one in the center fifteen inches higher gave the workers a 
guide.” When gravel had been placed on the road it was looked 
upon as finished, for, writes Mr. Savage, “ None of us had any idea 
of maintenance.” 


“Homes of Three Western Pioneers” that are located at Men- 
dota and have been restored by the Minnesota society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution are the subject of an article in the 
Boston Evening Transcript for January 4. It includes accounts of 
the careers of the builders— Henry Hastings Sibley, Jean Baptiste 
Faribault, and Hypolite DuPuis—as well as descriptions of the 
homes they built on the Minnesota frontier. The DuPuis home later 
was purchased by Timothy Fee, and it is now maintained as a tea 
house. 


A rural weather station established in 1888 by D. F. Akin on his 
farm near Farmington is the subject of a brief article in the Dakota 
County Tribune of Farmington for February 4. Members of the 
Akin family have continued to operate the station to the present day, 
and daily weather records are available there for a period of fifty 
years. 


The Minneapolis lodge of the Theosophical Society, which was 
established on December 17, 1887, marked its Golden Jubilee by the 
publication of a pamphlet outlining its history. Dr. J. W. B. 
La Pierre is given the credit for organizing the lodge. Another 
lodge was organized in 1897 by Scandinavian immigrants, whose pur- 
pose “ was to spread Theosophy in their native tongue.” 


A “Business Directory of Early Day Hokah” is presented by 
W. W. Becker in the Hokah Chief for March 17, which is the 
eighty-third anniversary edition of the paper. The writer lists not 
only the business concerns of the seventies, but fraternal orders, 
churches, and schools. Among the numerous reminiscent sketches in- 
cluded in the issue is one by M.D.Smith in which he recalls the 
pioneer “singing schools” where “ for $1.00 we learned all the mas- 
ter knew of music and had the fun thrown in.” 


The student of social and cultural history will find much of inter- 
est and value in a booklet devoted to Memories of the Progressive 
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Literary Society of School District 41, Kandiyohi County, published 
in 1936 (66 p.). It opens with a history of the school district, 
which was organized in 1870, with lists of teachers and pupils. The 
literary society, which had its origin in the early nineties as a debating 
club, has been closely identified with the school district and has kept 
its records in the schoolhouse. These records are the basis for the 
history of the society that makes up the bulk of the pamphlet. Among 
the items included are the constitution and bylaws of the society, a 
list of members, and some of its programs. 


An interview with Mr. Thomas Owens of Two Harbors, the 
engineer who ran the first trainload of ore from the Soudan Mine 
over the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad to Two Harbors in 1884, 
is reported in the U § Steel News for February. He relates that the 
pioneer engine, the “Three Spot,”’ was purchased in Philadelphia, 
was transported to Duluth under its own power, and then towed to 
Two Harbors on a specially constructed scow. 


Two issues of the Lake Benton Times dated March 8 and April 
10, 1881, are described in the Ivanhoe Times for February 25. Asa 
result of heavy snows, the publishers were unable to procure the usual 
supply of paper stock, and they printed these issues on wrapping paper 
obtained from a local store. Copies of these unusual issues were 
preserved by Mrs. Marcia Strong of Lake Benton. 


The village of Foreston is the subject of a historical sketch by 
John A. Carlson, the first installment of which appears in the Mille 
Lacs County Times of Milaca for January 20. The lumber indus- 
try of the Rum River Valley was responsible for the establishment 
of the village, according to the writer. At the local sawmill, a “ crew 
of 35 men were employed the entire year and the mill averaged about 
30,000 to 35,000 feet of lumber daily.” Mr. Carlson describes the 
huge sleds “drawn by four to six horses and the loads appearing 
like small houses in the distance’”’ that were characteristic of the 
lumber industry. Later installments are devoted to the local cream- 
ery business, which replaced lumbering after its decline in the nine- 


ties. 


“Some Early History of Corner Stone Lodge” of the Masonic 
Order at Fergus Falls is reviewed in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal 
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for January 17. Among the events recalled are the organization of 
the lodge in 1872, the building of a Masonic temple ten years later, 
and the destruction of the structure by fire in 1887. Charter mem- 
bers of the lodge and its officers are named. 


By erecting a memorial on the site of Father Lucian Galtier’s 
original Chapel of St. Paul, sponsoring an essay contest in the St. 
Paul schools, assembling source material relating to the early history 
of the city, and publishing a history of its founding and pioneer de- 
velopment, a memorial committee organized late in March plans to 
commemorate fittingly the centennial of Minnesota’s capital city. 
The first settlers took claims on the site of St. Paul in 1838 after 
being excluded from the Fort Snelling reservation, and in the years 
that followed other events of significance occurred, such as the build- 
ing of the chapel from which the city took its name. At a meeting 
held on April 4, some two hundred civic and church leaders formed a 
permanent organization for the supervision of the centennial celebra- 
tion. Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, spoke at this meeting on the early 
history of the city and Father Galtier’s role in its founding. His 
address will be published in pamphlet form. Prizes of from one 
to twenty-five dollars have been offered for essays on the career of 
Father Galtier prepared by students in St. Paul schools and colleges. 
The winning essays will be selected by a committee consisting of Dean 
Guy Stanton Ford, acting president of the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. John G. Rockwell, state commissioner of education, and Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 


At a Founders’ Day program presented at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, on March 10, Professor R. U. Jones reviewed the history 
of the college, Dr. James Wallace spoke on Edward D. Neill’s part 
in its founding, and Professor Edwin Kagin described Dr. Wallace’s 
career as president from 1894 to 1906. 


The beginnings of airmail service between St. Paul and Chicago 
are recalled in the St. Paul Daily News for February 14. Although 
some mail was carried by planes as early as 1920, “the modern era 
of organized airmail transport here wasn’t born until 1926,” accord- 
ing to this account. In that year Charles D. Dickinson took over 
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the carrying of airmail, and a few months later Northwest Airways 
began to handle the service. 


The first traffic squad of the St. Paul police department went into 
action on July 4, 1912, according to an article about the development 
of the city’s traffic regulations in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
March 27. The writer reveals that members of the squad began to 
use motorcycles in 1916, that the school police were organized in 
1921, and that the first accident investigation squad was established 
in 1924. Among the pictures that accompany the article is one 
showing the traffic squad of 1912. 


Some recollections of frontier life at Cannon City are presented by 
a pioneer resident of the community, Mr. F. M. AnDyke, in the 
Northfield Independent for February 3. He recalls that his father, 
“William AnDyke, made from $2 to $5 a day” digging ginseng. 
He sold the herb for twenty-five cents a pound to John Dean, who 
“had a general store and hauled his goods from Hastings and St. 
Paul.” He relates that about 1860 the village had “ two hotels, three 
general stores, three blacksmith shops, two saloons, a cabinet shop, a 
grist mill, a saw mill, a butcher shop, a photograph gallery, and a 
harness shop.” 


The career of Mr. Louis Tuck, who served for more than half a 
century as a teacher and librarian in the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf at Faribault, is outlined in the Faribault Daily News for Feb- 
ruary 21. Mr. Tuck joined the staff of the school when Dr. J. L. 
Noyes was superintendent and the faculty consisted of six teachers. 


The history of the Farmer Seed and Nursery Company of Fari- 
bault, which was established at Chicago in 1888 by William L. 
Kueker and Otto Kozlowski, is outlined in articles calling attention 
to its fiftieth anniversary in the Faribault Journal for January 20 
and the Faribault Daily News for March 22. In 1893 the com- 
pany, which began as a small seed store, “ moved to Faribault, in the 
heart of the growing section, where improved hardy, northern grown 
strains could best be produced.” Its expansion is reflected in the size 
of its catalogues, which since the removal to Faribault have grown 
from four to eighty pages. Pictures of the building occupied by the 
firm in 1893 and of its modern quarters appear in the News. 
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The work of the Women’s Civic League of Hills in establishing 
and maintaining a local library is reviewed by Mrs. O. J. Nash in the 
Hills Crescent of March 17. Information about the history of the 
library, which was established in 1912, was gleaned from the records 
of the league. 


Three pioneers of the co-operative movement in southern Minne- 
sota recalled their early experiences as dairymen at Havana on Feb- 
ruary 8, when the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the local 
creamery was observed. The remarks of Frank D. Moravec, Alex 
Chambers, and John Hartle, Sr., who participated in the program, 
appear in the Daily People’s Press of Owatonna for February 13. 
All recalled the establishment of a cheese factory at Havana in 1888. 


Early post offices in the vicinity of Morris are listed and their 
postmasters are named in the Morris Tribune for March 11. In 
the same issue is a picture of a crude box which is said to have been 
used as a post office at Gager’s Station, or Potosi, from 1870 to 1872. 


Madeline V. Longhway is the author of a History of the Li- 
brary in Wabasha, Minnesota, which has been mimeographed by the 
division of library instruction of the University of Minnesota as num- 
ber 5 of its Bibliographical Projects. The narrative “deals with the 
establishment and development of a small public library of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley” under conditions typical of the period following 
1868, when the Wabasha library was founded by a local women’s 
club. The study is based in large part upon minutes and other 
manuscript records and upon newspaper sources. 


Conservation projects in the vicinity of Winona were described at 
a meeting of the local chapter of the Isaak Walton League on March 
10, which is reported in the Winona Republican Herald for March 11. 
The organization of the chapter by Will Dilg, founder of the league, 
in 1922, was recalled by J. R. McConnon. 














